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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

In  1928  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  in  cooperation  with  the  Joint  Commission  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  College  Presidents  and  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  began  a seven  year  study  in  the  schools  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  study  included  a testing  program  extending 
from  the  junior  high  schools  through  the  colleges  and  universities. 

As  a part  of  this  study  the  sophomore  students  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  were  given  a series  of  tests  in  May  of  1930. 
Otis  scores  were  obtained  for  each  student.  Form  C,  a thirty 
minute  test,  was  used.  Examinations  were  given  in  the  common 
subjects:  English,  mathematics,  history,  languages,  and  the 
sciences.  The  last  of  the  series  was  designated  a test  of  “general 
culture.”  It  tested  knowledge  of  sciences,  foreign  literature,  fine 
arts,  and  history  and  the  social  studies.  This  was  a so-called  “new 
type”  examination,  consisting  of  questions  in  the  true-false,  mul- 
tiple choice,  and  matching  forms. 

Data:  Number  and  Description  of  Cases 

The  total  number  of  sophomore  students  taking  the  test  of 
general  culture  in  May  of  1930  was  5.748.  Of  these,  4.950  were 
enrolled  in  liberal  arts  colleges  and  798  were  students  of  four-year 
teachers  colleges. 

The  maximum  score  on  the  test  was  1222.  The  highest  score 
made  by  any  student  was  751.  This  and  the  next  six  highest 
scores  were  made  by  men  students.  The  highest  score  made  by  a 
woman  student  was  626. 

The  subjects  chosen  for  study  were  exclusively  women,  since 
they  would  present  a more  homogeneous  group  than  men  and 
women  combined.  Fifty  women  making  high  scores  and  fifty 
making  low  scores  on  the  “general  culture”  test  were  selected.  All 
of  the  women  students  making  the  most  extreme  scores  could  not 
be  located,  due  to  withdrawals  from  school  and  other  causes.  After 
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eliminating  the  men  as  well  as  the  women  who  could  not  be 
reached,  fifty  women  making  high  scores  were  selected  from  the 
424  students  making  the  highest  scores  on  the  test.  Fifty  women 
making  low  scores  were  selected  from  the  395  students  making  the 
lowest  scores.  “High  score  group”  will  designate  the  students 
making  the  high  scores  on  the  “general  culture”  test.  “Low  score 
group”  will  indicate  those  making  low  scores  on  the  test. 

The  students  selected  were  enrolled  in  eighteen  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Tables  IA  and  IB  present  Otis  scores,  general  culture  scores, 
the  age  of  each  student,  and  the  means  and  deciles  of  the  group. 
The  scores  made  by  students  in  the  high  score  group  range  from 
41 1 to  626,  the  mean  being  475.34.  The  scores  of  the  low  score 
group  range  from  57  to  129,  the  mean  being  106.74.  The  mean 
score  for  the  entire  group  of  students  who  took  the  test  is  257.59. 

The  Otis  scores  for  the  high  score  group  range  from  53  to  74, 
the  mean  being  65.08.  The  Otis  scores  of  the  low  score  group 
range  from  31  to  61,  the  mean  being  44.92.  The  mean  Otis  score 
for  the  entire  group  of  students  taking  the  “general  culture”  test 
is  56.72. 

The  ages  of  the  high  score  students  range  from  seventeen  years, 
no  months,  to  twenty-three  years  and  seven  months.  The  age 
range  of  the  low  score  group  extends  from  seventeen  years,  no 
months,  to  thirty-two  years  and  eleven  months.  The  mean  age 
of  the  high  score  group  is  nineteen  years,  5.5  months.  This  is 
approximately  ten  months  younger  than  the  mean  age  of  the  low 
score  group,  which  is  twenty  years,  3.4  months.  It  is  also  of 
interest  to  note  that  forty  of  the  fifty  high  score  students  are 
younger  than  twenty  years  of  age,  while  half,  or  twenty-five,  of 
the  low  score  students  are  older  than  twenty  years  of  age. 

“General  Culture”  Defined 

“Culture”  may  mean  a number  of  different  things.  Its  defini- 
tion depends  upon  the  occasion,  purposes,  and  persons  involved  in 
the  use  of  the  term. 

Among  the  various  points  of  view,  there  is  the  concept  of  culture 
as  social  grace  or  personal  charm.  This  is  suggested  by  Kiely  [45] 
who  writes  that  “it  has  come  to  connote  a broad  acquaintance  in 
many  and  varied  fields  of  knowledge  out  of  which  has  developed 


TABLE  I A 

Students  Making  Extreme  General  Culture  Scores:  Low  Score  Group 


Gen.  Cul. 

No. 

Otis  Score 

Decile 

Score 

Decile 

Age 

i 

36 

57 

20  yrs.  4 mo. 

2 

49 

7i 

18 

II 

3 

34 

7i 

19 

2 

4 

38 

83 

20 

5 

34 

85 

19 

10 

6 

57 

85 

21 

5 

7 

52 

86 

20 

6 

8 

44 

87 

19 

4 

9 

41 

90 

21 

4 

IO  

31 

41 .6 

9i 

80.6 

20 

II  

58 

9i 

18 

5 

12  

40 

9i 

21 

1 

13  

46 

96 

19 

6 

H 

51 

98 

20 

I 

15  

54 

98 

18 

16  

46 

99 

20 

5 

17  

52 

101 

18 

1 1 

18  

40 

105 

22 

1 1 

19  

56 

107 

19 

4 

20  

49 

49  2 

107 

99  3 

20 

4 

21  

39 

108 

18 

8 

22  

43 

109 

20 

2 

23  

49 

109 

19 

3 

24  

40 

109 

22 

6 

25  

46 

109 

19 

II 

26  

35 

no 

18 

27  

39 

no 

19 

8 

28  

44 

III 

19 

7 

29  

47 

III 

19 

I I 

30  

6l 

44-3 

H3 

109.9 

20 

7 

3i  

33 

114 

22 

1 1 

32  

57 

1 15 

19 

33  

48 

1 15 

19 

I I 

34  

55 

Il6 

19 

8 

35  

39 

Il6 

17 

36  

48 

11 7 

22 

9 

37  

37 

1 1 7 

19 

10 

38  

32 

118 

21 

5 

39  

32 

118 

20 

40  

36 

4i-7 

122 

116. 8 

20 

10 

4i  

35 

124 

19 

2 

42  

42 

126 

32 

II 

43  

56 

126 

20 

I 

44  

46 

127 

18 

1 1 

45  

39 

127 

20 

6 

46  

52 

127 

20 

5 

47  

37 

128 

20 

6 

48  

128 

19 

2 

49  

59 

129 

17 

10 

50  

52 

47.8 

129 

127. 1 

23 

Mean  . . 

44.92 

106 . 74 

20 
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TABLE  I B 

Students  Making  Extreme  General  Culture  Scores:  High  Score  Group 

Gen.  Cul. 


No. 

Otis  Score 

Decile 

Score 

Decile 

Age 

51  

55 

411 

19  yrs.  11  mo. 

52  

69 

4L5 

20 

3 

53  

53 

417 

20 

7 

54  

58 

4i7 

19 

5 

55  

58 

419 

19 

3 

56  

70 

419 

24 

57  

60 

421 

19 

1 

58  

60 

421 

19 

6 

59  

57 

422 

20 

9 

60  

69 

60.9 

428 

419.0 

18 

61  

73 

436 

18 

1 

62  

59 

437 

19 

6 

63  

56 

440 

20 

64  

71 

441 

19 

3 

65  

68 

443 

19 

1 1 

66  

7 2 

444 

19 

3 

67  

65 

450 

18 

11 

68  

...  66 

453 

19 

I I 

69  

73 

453 

19 

5 

70  

56 

659 

456 

445-3 

20 

6 

7i  

73 

457 

19 

3 

72  

62 

463 

18 

6 

73  

71 

466 

19 

7 

74  

58 

467 

19 

9 

75  

58 

468 

18 

10 

76  

470 

19 

1 1 

77  

71 

47i 

19 

8 

78  

67 

473 

18 

6 

79  

74 

476 

19 

5 

80  

70 

66 . 6 

476 

468.7 

18 

8 

81  

63 

479 

18 

4 

82  

68 

488 

20 

6 

83  

71 

491 

23 

7 

84  

73 

492 

19 

6 

85  

492 

20 

1 1 

86  

70 

497 

19 

8 

87  

70 

500 

18 

6 

88  

73 

500 

19 

I I 

89  

65 

500 

18 

90  

67 

68.1 

505 

494-4 

17 

11 

9i  

74 

505 

19 

1 1 

92  

53 

506 

18 

1 1 

93  

59 

516 

19 

I 

94  

55 

518 

19 

4 

95  

58 

529 

19 

7 

96  

57 

53i 

20 

3 

97  

68 

547 

18 

1 

98  

73 

600 

19 

99  

72 

615 

17 

IOO  

70 

63  -9 

626 

549-3 

17 

4 

Mean  . . . 

65.08 

475-34 

19 
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a personality  of  marked  charm,  gracious  manners,  and  sterling 
character.” 

Powys  [67],  on  the  other  hand,  writes  that  a man’s  culture  is 
based  upon  his  theory  of  the  universe.  “A  philosophy  of  one’s 
own,  grown  tough  and  flexible  amid  the  shocks  of  the  world,  is  a 
far  more  important  achievement  than  the  ability  to  expound  the 
precise  difference  between  the  great  philosophic  schools  of 
thought.”  Education  and  culture  are  not  the  same  thing,  accord- 
ing to  Powys.  “An  educated  person  holds  philosophical  views 
apart  from  his  life.”  In  the  case  of  a cultured  person,  such 
views  are  “what  he  is.” 

Matthew  Arnold’s  definition  of  culture  [1]  as  “an  acquaintance 
with  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said”  approaches  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  as  used  in  the  present  study.  Snedden  [80]  uses 
the  term  “social  inheritance”  by  which  he  refers  to  that  sum  of  past 
human  achievements  which  becomes  a part  of  one’s  environment. 
The  extent  to  which  one  appreciates  these  attainments  of  the  past 
may  be  measured  to  some  degree  by  a comprehensive  test  such 
as  the  “general  culture”  examination  in  the  fields  of  science,  fine 
arts,  foreign  literature,  and  history  and  the  social  studies. 

There  are  various  aspects  of  “culture.”  Culture  may  involve 
social  skills,  attitudes,  tastes,  or  information.  While  it  is  true 
that  a person  may  be  cultured,  as  Powys07  says,  and  not  possess 
any  of  the  information  of  the  “general  culture”  test,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  possession  of  such  information  may  enable  him  1 ) to  have 
wider  friendly  interests  than  would  otherwise  be  possible,  2)  to 
read  with  greater  appreciation  and  pleasure  and  thus  to  be  less 
dependent  upon  external  stimuli  for  his  recreation,  and  3)  to  meet 
many  social  situations  more  adequately,  with  less  feeling  of  in- 
feriority— an  important  mental  hygiene  aspect  of  the  possession 
of  cultural  information.  Information,  however,  without  apprecia- 
tion, or  information  amassed  as  an  end  in  itself,  might  mitigate 
against  true  culture. 

Two  separate  investigations  suggested  themselves  to  the  writer, 
the  second  of  which  was  finally  chosen  for  study : — one,  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  test  prepared  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  as  a test  of  general  culture ; the  other, 
a study  of  environmental  factors  which  may  contribute  to  informa- 
tion possessed  by  college  students.  The  first  investigation  involves 
a thorough  study  of  the  meaning  of  culture  in  its  various  aspects, 
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and  an  evaluation  of  the  test  in  terms  of  the  broad  definition  of 
culture  and  the  correlation  between  the  scores  on  the  test  and  the 
evidence  of  general  culture  possessed  by  the  students. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  second  investigation  is  not  to  study 
the  question  of  the  meaning  of  culture,  but  rather  to  study  environ- 
mental sources  of  information  such  as  the  school  tries  to  impart 
to  the  student.  “The  conservation  of  knowledge  is  and  always 
has  been  recognized  as  the  business  of  universities,”  according  to 
Flexner  [24].  The  test  already  prepared  by  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  represented  four  areas 
of  knowledge  which  are  usually  possessed  to  some  degree  by  col- 
lege graduates.  It  was  called  the  “general  culture  test”  in  order 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  tool  subject  examinations  which  had 
preceded  it.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  convenience  designated  as  the 
“general  culture”  test  throughout  this  investigation  and  always 
refers  to  the  four  fields  of  information  covered  by  the  test. 

The  extent  to  which  the  elements  of  culture  are  really  included 
in  this  test,  which  covers  only  foreign  literature,  fine  arts,  science, 
and  history  and  the  social  studies  is  a question  which  would  be 
included  in  the  first  investigation.  Some  persons  would  insist 
that  more  than  mere  knowledge  should  be  included  in  a test  of 
general  culture,  because  information  alone  does  not  indicate 
skills,  tastes,  or  attitudes  which  are  an  important  constituent  of 
culture  as  it  is  broadly  defined.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
contended  that  this  particular  test  contains  certain  items  which 
are  not  generally  considered  to  be  phases  of  general  culture.  Ob- 
jection might  be  made  to  science  on  this  ground,  since  it  is  usually 
regarded  as  a “practical”  type  of  knowledge ; whereas  one’s  fund 
of  general  culture  is  ordinarily  regarded  as  essentially  “non-use- 
ful.” Some  persons  might  advocate  that  the  science  section  be 
omitted  from  a test  of  general  culture. 

The  material  to  be  presented  in  the  following  chapters  is  limited 
to  the  second  of  the  two  investigations  here  briefly  described.  Any 
field  would  have  been  appropriate  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing educative  factors  involved  in  the  acquisition  of  a particular 
area  of  information.  The  four  fields — science,  foreign  literature, 
fine  arts,  and  history  and  the  social  studies — seem  to  offer 
especially  interesting  areas  of  investigation. 
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Relation  of  “ General  Culture”  to  Intelligence 

Common  observation  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  “culture” 
comes  partly  through  the  exercise  of  intelligence.  The  person  who 
is  highly  intelligent  observes  more  than  the  one  who  is  lower  in 
intelligence ; he  learns  more  and  remembers  more  of  what  he 
learns.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  figures  shown  in  Tables 
IA  and  IB.  The  mean  Otis  score  of  the  high  score  group  is  65.08, 
and  the  mean  Otis  score  of  the  low  score  group  is  44.92. 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  this  relationship  is  perfect.  It 
does  not  seem  to  exist  in  the  extreme  groups  of  the  present  inves- 
tigation. When  we  compare  the  standing  of  persons  within  a 
group,  we  find  that  those  in  the  highest  decile  according  to  the 
“culture”  score  do  not  make  a higher  average  Otis  score  than  the 
students  in  the  other  deciles.  Although  the  figures  in  Tables  I A 
and  IB  show  regular  progression  as  regards  the  “general  culture” 
scores,  the  average  Otis  scores  for  each  decile  do  not  show  the 
same  consistent  progression. 

Further  confirmation  of  the  view  that  intelligence  is  not  the  sole 
factor  operating  in  the  acquisition  of  “general  culture”  appears  in 
the  fact  that  twenty-eight  of  the  one  hundred  cases  investigated 
have  overlapping  Otis  scores.  In  other  words,  eighteen  students 
in  the  high  score  group  on  the  “general  culture”  test  made  Otis 
scores  below  61,  a score  made  by  a student  in  the  low  score  group. 
Ten  students  in  the  low  score  group  on  the  “general  culture”  test 
made  Otis  scores  higher  than  53,  a score  made  by  two  students  in 
the  high  score  group. 

The  correlation  of  the  “general  culture”  and  Otis  scores  of  the 
entire  group  of  sophomore  students  taking  the  tests  was  .74.  Ac- 
cording to  the  four  divisions  of  the  “general  culture”  test,  the 


correlations  were  as  follows : 

Otis  and  General  Science 50 

Otis  and  Foreign  Literature 49 

Otis  and  Fine  Arts 49 

Otis  and  History  and  Social  Studies 66 


This  overlapping  of  Otis  scores  in  the  extreme  groups,  the  lack 
of  close  relationship  between  the  Otis  and  “general  culture”  scores 
within  the  high  and  the  low  groups,  and  the  correlation  of  .74 
between  the  Otis  and  “general  culture”  scores  made  by  the  entire 
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group  of  students  taking  the  test  indicate  that  factors  other  than 
intelligence  as  measured  by  the  Otis  test  entered  into  the  posses- 
sion, or  lack,  of  information  in  the  four  fields  of  the  “general  cul- 
ture” test. 

There  seems  to  he  evidence,  therefore,  that  the  “general  culture” 
test  used  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  in  the  Pennsylvania  Study,  is  more  than  another  test  of 
native  capacity. 

The  opinion  that  there  are  non-intelligence  factors  which  affect 
one’s  acquisition  of  information  is  reflected  in  the  writings  of  a 
number  of  persons. 

Klineberg  [48]  writes  that  “many  of  the  characteristics  which 
have  often  been  referred  to  heredity  are  in  such  large  measure 
modified,  if  they  are  not  created,  by  cultural  factors,  that  it  be- 
comes of  paramount  importance  to  determine  just  how  much  there 
is  left  which  is  really  due  to  heredity.  ...  So  far  no  eugenist  has 
succeeded  in  making  this  determination.” 

Freeman  [26]  discusses  the  possibilities  of  native  ability  being 
altered  by  environmental  conditions.  Fie  writes,  “the  psychologist 
may  disregard  the  analysis  of  native  intelligence  as  an  unimprov- 
able character,  for  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  when  marked 
changes  in  conditions  can  be  made,  mental  ages  and  intelligence 
quotients  can  he  altered.”  Baldwin  [3]  concludes  “that  the  back- 
ground and  local  traditions,  mores,  ideals,  interests  in  social  and 
civic  movements  exert  a moulding  influence  on  the  minds  of 
children.”  Blakeslee  [7]  agrees  that  intelligence  cannot  be  con- 
sidered apart  from  environmental  factors,  when  he  writes  “what 
every  living  being  is  and  does  is  dependent  upon  the  constantly 
interacting  factors  of  heredity  and  environment.  ...  It  is  not 
nature  or  nurture,  but  nature  and  nurture.”  Remmers’s  study 
[69]  “indicates  that  thinking  on  the  nature  versus  nurture  problem 
is  rapidly  shifting  from  an  outworn  spurious  dichotomy  to  a point 
of  view  which  regards  these  concepts  as  the  extremes  of  a single 
complex  function.”  Kilpatrick  [46]  speaks  of  the  “unity  of  or- 
ganism and  environment,”  and  maintains  that  the  “relationship 
between  the  organism  and  its  environment  is  uniquely  close.” 

Interest  and  the  desire  to  learn  may  enter  into  one’s  acquisition 
of  information.  Monroe  and  Englehart  [58]  point  out  that  learn- 
ing is  dependent  upon  the  attitude  of  the  individual,  that  it  “must 
be  the  focalization  of  attention  and  persistence  of  effort  . . . 
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there  must  he  a desire  to  learn”  Kilpatrick  [46]  writes  that  “the 
stronger  (one’s)  purpose  to  do  a thing,  the  greater  is  his  readiness 
for  all  things  that  work  along  that  line.” 

Tilton  [90]  writes  that  “we  find  a strong  tendency  for  (those) 
who  know  the  most  to  be  the  best  thinkers.”  This  quotation  sug- 
gests a reciprocal  relationship  between  knowledge  and  intelligence. 
Those  who  know  the  most  tend  to  be  the  most  intelligent,  and 
those  who  are  intelligent  tend  to  acquire  knowledge.  There  would, 
therefore,  be  a relationship  between  the  measurement  of  ability 
and  the  measurement  of  information.  Spearman  [82]  points  out 
that  so-called  intelligence  tests  may  measure  more  than  the  general 
factor,  which  he  calls  “G”.  This  may  be  true  in  the  present  case. 
The  Otis  test  includes  a few  items  that  are  not  entirely  dissimilar 
to  the  items  of  the  “general  culture”  test.  Both  tests  involve 
information,  and  accordingly,  the  past  environment  as  well  as  the 
heredity  of  the  individual  taking  the  test  enters  into  the  scores. 

These  views  indicate  that  environmental  factors  as  well  as  native 
ability  contribute  toward  the  acquisition  of  “general  cultural” 
information.  Items  in  the  data  of  the  present  study  offer  evidence 
to  support  these  views. 

The  present  investigation  aims  to  explore  the  educative  factors 
which  may  contribute  to  the  “cultural”  information  possessed  by 
a student.  This  exploratory  study  seems  to  be  a necessary  first 
step.  A large  number  of  possible  sources  of  information  have 
been  compiled  and  studied  in  relation  to  the  students  making  ex- 
tremely high  and  extremely  low  scores  on  the  “general  culture” 
test. 

The  following  issues  present  more  specifically  the  problems  of 
this  investigation : 

1.  What  are  the  characteristics  and  backgrounds  of  the  group 
making  the  highest  scores  and  those  making  the  lowest  scores  on 
the  “general  culture”  test? 

2.  Are  the  differences  between  the  two  groups  statistically  sig- 
nificant? Which  items  seem  to  differentiate  the  two  groups  of 
students  in  regard  to  “cultural”  information? 

3.  What  is  the  relation  between  marks  obtained  in  high  school 
and  college  and  the  scores  on  the  comprehensive  test  of  “general 
culture”  ? 

4.  What  are  the  students’  explanations  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  knowledge  represented  in  the  test  was  acquired  ? 
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Methods  of  Collecting  Data: 

Records  First  Obtained 

The  following  data  werfe  obtained  from  the  New  York  offices 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching: 

Names  and  ages  of  the  students  to  be  studied  and  the  schools 
in  which  they  were  registered, 

Scores  made  by  the  students  in  the  common  subject  tests, 
Scores  made  by  the  students  in  the  “general  culture’’  test, — 
Scores  on  Science, 

Scores  on  Foreign  Literature, 

Scores  on  Fine  Arts,  and 

Scores  on  History  and  the  Social  Studies. 

Preparations  for  the  Investigation 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  of  1931,  it  was  ascertained 
through  correspondence  whether  the  students  selected  for  the  study 
were  registered  in  their  respective  colleges  and  were  available  for 
interviews. 

Dr.  William  S.  Learned  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  wrote  personal  letters  to  presidents, 
deans,  or  other  school  officers,  explaining  the  study  and  intro- 
ducing the  investigator. 

Dr.  Learned  also  sent  personal  letters  to  each  of  the  students 
to  be  interviewed.  These  letters  introduced  the  investigator,  ex- 
plained the  study,  and  asked  for  the  students’  cooperation.  En- 
closed with  the  letter  was  a check  list  asking  for  items  of  home 
background,  leisure  activities,  school  history,  and  other  factors 
pertinent  to  the  study.  Each  student  was  requested  to  fill  out  this 
check  list  as  completely  as  possible  and  bring  it  to  the  interview 
when  the  investigator  should  visit  the  school  in  person. 

Check  lists  were  sent  to  114  students.  Fourteen  of  these 
students  were  eliminated  during  the  progress  of  the  investigation. 
Eight  cases  were  eliminated  because  it  was  possible  to  reach 
students  with  more  extreme  scores  on  the  “general  culture” 
test.  P’ive  students  were  eliminated  because  of  lack  of  cooperation. 
One  student  was  eliminated  because,  due  to  disorder  at  the  time 
of  taking  the  test,  the  paper  had  been  collected  before  the  full 
allotment  of  time.  These  eliminations  left  an  even  number  of 
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ioo  cases:  fifty  high  score  students  and  fifty  low  score  students. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  students  who  were  eliminated 
because  of  lack  of  cooperation  were  all  from  the  low  score  group. 

Personal  Visits  to  Schools 

Personal  visits  followed  the  introductory  letters  to  school  au- 
thorities and  to  students.  The  purpose  of  these  visits  was  to 
obtain  first-hand  data,  unavailable  through  any  means  but  the 
interview. 

The  Interview 

The  mimeographed  check  list  enclosed  with  Dr.  Learned’s  letter 
to  each  student  was  so  planned  that  the  limited  time  of  the  inter- 
view might  be  spent  in  obtaining  additional  information  which 
could  not  be  secured  so  readily  by  the  questionnaire. 

The  interview  lasted  approximately  one  hour  with  each  student. 
At  that  time  the  student  brought  the  check  list,  filled  out  as  com- 
pletely as  possible.  Omissions  were  filled  in,  doubtful  points  were 
explained,  and  misunderstandings  of  items  were  corrected. 

A standard  list  of  questions  was  asked  of  each  student.  Effort 
was  made  to  secure  information  in  a uniform  way  and  also  to  tap 
all  possible  sources  of  knowledge  which  might  have  contributed 
to  the  fields  of  information  covered  by  the  “general  culture”  test. 
The  data  obtained  from  these  interviews  are  presented  in  Chapters 
II  to  VII,  inclusive.  The  questions  asked  are  quoted  verbatim  in 
table  headings. 

With  the  few  exceptions  eliminated  because  of  lack  of  co- 
operation, the  interviewee  showed  a friendly  interest,  often  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  study  in  which  she  was  taking  part.  Many 
students  inquired  the  reasons  for  being  selected.  Only  in  the  case 
of  a few  high  score  students  was  an  explanation  needed  beyond  a 
statement  that  the  students  chosen  were  a “sampling  scattered 
about  over  the  State.” 

Conferences  Concerning  Students 

Conferences  were  held  with  college  presidents,  deans,  registrars, 
faculty  advisers,  and  other  persons  who  would  be  in  a position  to 
give  additional  information  regarding  the  student.  Where 
possible,  this  conference  was  obtained  before  seeing  the  student, 
thus  facilitating  the  procedure  at  the  time  of  the  interview.  Un- 
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fortunately,  in  some  of  the  larger  urban  institutions  few  indi- 
viduals were  available  who  had  had  the  opportunity  for  close  con- 
tact with  the  students,  and  the  information  obtained  from  this 
source  was  necessarily  limited. 

Office  and  Other  Records 

High  school  and  college  grades  were  obtained  from  college 
offices.  College  grades  were  obtained  for  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  only,  or  until  the  time  of  taking  the  general 
culture  test  at  the  close  of  the  second  year. 

Where  available,  records  indicating  participation  in  student 
activities  were  consulted. 

When  the  interview  schedule  and  the  convenience  of  college 
officers  permitted,  these  records  were  obtained  before  the  time  of 
the  interview. 


Cooperation 

As  stated  above,  students  who  did  not  show  ready  willingness 
to  cooperate  in  the  investigation  were  eliminated.  Others  were 
added  to  the  original  list  until  the  desired  number  was  obtained. 
The  final  one  hundred  students  taking  part  in  the  study  all  showed 
a willingness  to  give  the  information  desired,  to  be  frank  and 
honest,  and  to  cooperate  to  the  best  of  tbeir  ability. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  cooperation  shown  by  the 
schools  in  which  the  students  were  registered.  Without  the 
cordiality  and  interest  on  the  part  of  all  whose  assistance  was 
sought,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  obtained  the  desired 
material  in  a degree  of  accuracy  essential  to  such  an  investigation. 
This  was,  beyond  doubt,  due  to  the  endorsement  of  the  study  by 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  and 
to  the  splendid  assistance  of  their  staff  members. 

Recognized  Difficulties 

The  elimination  of  inaccuracies  in  the  data,  due  to  dependence 
upon  human  beings  and  their  uneven  memories  of  early  experi- 
ences, to  possible  misrepresentation  due  to  personal  and  family 
pride,  to  occasional  emotional  prejudices,  to  unusual  experiences, 
and  to  individual  differences  in  ability  to  recall  fully  and  accu- 
rately, required  careful  checking  of  items. 

In  order  to  allow  time  for  the  recall  of  details,  several  days 
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intervened  between  filling  out  the  check-list  and  the  interview. 
Many  items  would  not  have  occurred  to  the  student  on  first 
thought.  At  the  close  of  the  interview,  each  student  was  given 
in  writing  the  name  and  address  of  the  interviewer  with  the  re- 
quest that  any  additional  data,  which  might  come  to  mind  later,  he 
sent  through  the  mail.  The  student  was  given  a code  number.  It 
was  suggested  that  this  number  instead  of  her  name  he  signed  to 
the  correspondence,  if  the  information  were  of  a confidential 
nature.  One  high  score  student  sent  additional  items  through  the 
mail  subsequent  to  the  interview. 

Accuracy  of  the  questionnaire  replies  was  checked  by  asking 
many  of  the  same  questions  in  the  interview.  Where  discrepancies 
appeared,  the  questioning  was  continued  at  the  time  of  the  inter- 
view until  consistent  answers  and  explanations  were  obtained. 
The  conferences  with  faculty  and  other  acquaintances  of  the 
student  were  a further  check  upon  the  information  given  by  the 
student  about  herself.  Similarities  in  items  in  the  questionnaire 
and  interview  may  he  seen  by  examination  of  the  data  presented 
in  the  tables  in  Chapters  II  to  VII,  inclusive.  Items  obtained  at 
the  time  of  the  interview  may  be  distinguished  from  those  obtained 
from  the  check  list  by  the  fact  that  all  interview  data  presented 
in  the  tables  are  accompanied  by  the  quotation,  verbatim,  of  the 
questions  asked. 

Every  student  was  assured  that  her  name  would  not  be  used  in 
any  way.  The  validity  of  the  information  depended  upon  complete 
willingness  to  answer  all  questions  honestly.  It  was  explained 
that  each  student  had  a code  number,  to  he  used  instead  of  her 
name,  and  only  the  interviewer  would  have  access  to  the  key  to 
the  code.  The  students  were  also  assured  that  nothing  connected 
with  the  study  would  affect  their  school  standing  in  any  way,  that 
the  study  was  entirely  impersonal,  and  that  no  items  would  he 
used  in  such  a way  that  any  individual  could  be  identified  in  the 
presentation  of  the  findings. 

The  character  of  the  data  of  a study  such  as  the  present  investi- 
gation is  dependent  in  large  part  upon  the  interpretation  of  terms 
by  those  giving  the  data.  Such  interpretations  involve  language, 
which  deals  in  meanings.  Since  meanings  are  not  uniform  with 
all  people,  difficulties  in  obtaining  comparable  data  become  ap- 
parent. Many  items  could  be  obtained  from  no  other  source  than 
the  testimony  of  students  giving  subjective  accounts  of  themselves. 
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Recent  investigations  indicate  that  student  opinion  is  being  used 
to  judge  teachers,  courses  of  study,  and  methods  of  instruction. 
College  administrators  recognize  its  value,  and  there  is  some  ex- 
perimental evidence  to  indicate  its  reliability.  Even  data  usually 
considered  to  be  objective  have  subjective  aspects.  Many  facts 
can  be  obtained  from  no  other  source  than  the  individual’s  own 
account. 


Plan  of  the  Study 
The  following  chapters  aim 

1.  To  present  the  data,  showing  the  items  which  are  of 
descriptive  and  those  which  are  of  statistical  significance 
in  differentiating  the  high  score  from  the  low  score  stud- 
ents, 

2.  To  present  a descriptive  account  of  the  twenty-eight 
students  who  made  similar  Otis  scores  and  were  divided 
between  the  extreme  groups  on  the  “general  culture’’ 
scores, 

3.  To  discuss  and  interpret  the  findings,  and 

4.  To  summarize  the  findings  and  offer  conclusions  based 
upon  them. 


CHAPTER  II 


FAMILY  BACKGROUND 

School  instruction  is  only  one  source  of  an  individual’s  body  of 
knowledge.  It  is,  perhaps,  an  insignificant  source  in  comparison 
with  the  total  educative  factors  in  his  life. 

There  is  some  experimental  evidence  to  show  that  factors  out- 
side of  school  contribute  in  large  amount  to  a pupil’s  achievement. 
Students  who  have  never  been  to  school  often  possess  an  en- 
viable amount  of  wisdom  and  information.  Students  who  have 
taken  many  courses  in  a given  subject,  on  the  other  hand,  fre- 
quently make  lower  scores  on  a general  achievement  test  than  do 
the  students  who  have  studied  that  subject  to  a less  extent  in 
school.  [99]  In  the  Pennsylvania  Study  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  Learned  [50]  reports 
that  six  colleges  gave  the  “general  culture’’  test  to  all  four  of  their 
classes.  “Thirty  percent  of  the  seniors  scored  less  than  the  average 
achievement  of  the  freshmen,  while  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
freshmen  ranged  above  the  senior  average.”  It  appears  that  the 
senior  students  actually  “knew  less”  in  these  fields,  that  is,  they 
made  lower  scores  than  did  the  freshmen  students  who  had  had 
less  college  work  which  might  be  considered  the  “permanent  incre- 
ment in  the  areas  of  knowledge  that  could  reasonably  be  expected 
of  a college  education.” 

The  present  investigation  is  an  exploratory  study  to  survey 
possible  sources  of  information.  The  purpose  is  to  ascertain  which 
of  these  educative  factors  will  be  profitable  for  more  intensive 
study. 

Four  chief  areas  which  may  influence  an  individual’s  fund  of 
“cultural”  information  are : the  family  background,  the  home  en- 
vironment, school  experiences,  and  recreation  and  leisure  activities. 
Factors  in  the  family  background  will  be  presented  in  this  chapter. 
Facts  concerning  the  grandparents,  parents,  siblings,  and  other 
relatives  of  the  students  making  the  fifty  low  scores  and  those 
making  the  fifty  high  scores  on  the  “general  culture”  test  were 
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tabulated  These  data  have  been  arranged  for  comparison  in  the 
following  tables,  a third  column  being  added  for  the  critical  ratio 
where  the  difference  between  tbe  two  groups  is  statistically  sig- 
nificant. Where  the  figures  are  too  small  or  the  differences 
between  the  two  groups  are  of  no  statistical  significance,  the  third 
column  is  left  blank. 

When  the  number  (N)  was  fifty,  the  critical  ratio  was  obtained 
by  the  use  of  the  following  formula  for  the  Probable  Error  of  the 
Difference  [29]  : 


PEDi„.=  V(PE,)2+  (PE2)2 


When  the  number  (N)  varied,  as  in  the  case  of  uncles  and  aunts, 
where  there  were  different  totals  for  each  of  the  100  cases,  the 
following  formula  for  the  Probable  Error  of  the  Percentage  was 
used  [35]  : 


A statistically  significant  difference  between  the  two  groups  is  in- 
dicated by  a critical  ratio  of  at  least  4.0.  The  greater  the  critical 
ratio,  the  greater  the  significant  difference  between  the  two  groups. 


Grandparents 


Table  II  A presents  the  data  describing  the  grandparents  of  the 
low  and  high  score  groups : the  size  of  community  in  which  they 
spent  the  major  portion  of  their  lives,  their  country  of  birth, 
schooling,  occupation,  and  special  achievements.  Statistically  sig- 
nificant differences  appear  between  the  two  groups  in  regard  to 
the  residence  of  grandparents.  The  low  score  students  report 
more  grandparents  living  in  rural  communities  with  a population 
of  less  than  5,000.  The  high  score  students  report  more  grand- 
parents living  in  larger,  urban  communities.  When  the  totals 
were  divided  into  groups  of  paternal  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers and  maternal  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  the  same 
tendency  persisted.  In  every  case  numerical  majorities  indicated 
a rural  background  for  the  low  score  students  and  an  urban  back- 
ground for  the  high  score  students. 

The  low  score  students  had  a larger  number  of  grandparents 
born  in  this  country  than  did  the  high  score  students,  while  the 
high  score  students  had  more  grandparents  of  foreign  birth. 
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Only  23  grandparents  of  the  low  score  group  completed  high 
. school,  as  contrasted  with  68  grandparents  of  the  high  score  group 
who  graduated  from  high  school  and  continued  their  education 
further. 

A large  number  of  the  grandparents  of  the  low  score  group 
engaged  in  farming.  The  grandparents  of  the  high  score  group 
engaged  in  professional  pursuits  to  a greater  extent.  Twice  as 
many  grandmothers  of  the  high  score  students  were  gainfully  em- 
ployed as  were  the  grandmothers  of  the  low  score  group. 

Table  II  B indicates  the  special  interests  and  topics  of  conver- 
sation of  the  two  groups  of  grandparents.  A large  number  of  the 
grandparents  of  the  high  score  students  were  interested  in  the 
church,  religion,  Bible,  charity,  reading,  nature  lore,  handcrafts, 
and  current  affairs.  The  outstanding  interests  of  the  grand- 
parents of  the  low  score  students  were  farming  and  dairying. 
Topics  of  conversation  followed  the  same  general  tendency.  The 
grandparents  of  the  high  score  group  talked  of  nature  lore,  hand- 


TABLE  II  A 

Grandparents:  Size  of  Community  Where  They  Lived,  Country  of 
Birth,  Schooling,  Special  Achievements,  Occupation 

Low  High  C.  R. 

Size  of  community  where  grandparents  spent  major 


part  of  life 

Community,  population  less  than  5,000  133  78  8.3 

Community,  population  more  than  5,000  54  109  8.6 

Do  not  know  13  13 

Country  of  birth 

United  States  144  no  5.3 

Elsewhere  47  85  6.1 

Do  not  know  9 5 

Schooling 

Not  graduated  from  high  school 99  62  5.69 

High  school  graduation  and  beyond  23  68  8.21 

Special  training  12  n 

Do  not  know  78  70 

Occupation 

Profession  13  32  6.93 

Business  13  16 

Trade,  labor  41  51 

Farmer  38  25  4.13 

Do  not  know  8 2 

Grandmothers  gainfully  employed,  inc.  above  10  20  4-19 

Special  achievements 

Literary,  artistic,  scholastic  distinction  5 5 

Business,  public  executive  office  39  33 
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TABLE  II  B 

Grandparents:  Special  Interests  and  Topics  of  Conversation 


Interests 

Conversation 

Low 

High 

C.  R. 

Low 

High 

C.  R. 

Church,  religion,  Bible,  charity  . . 

27 

40 

4.12 

22 

29 

Home,  family  

26 

22 

21 

17 

Sports,  clubs,  social  life  

22 

23 

8 

4 

Music,  theater,  art,  architecture  . 

25 

22 

8 

6 

Reading  

21 

34 

4- 36 

7 

7 

Nature  lore,  handcrafts  

18 

33 

5.02 

4 

12 

4.42 

Current  affairs  

12 

27 

5-72 

24 

42 

578 

Farming,  dairying  

18 

2 

8.20 

9 

2 

4.61 

Business,  finance  

7 

7 

9 

6 

Education,  travel  

5 

1 1 

5 

1 1 

Science,  inventions,  history  

10 

14 

8 

15 

crafts,  and  current  affairs  more  than  did  the  grandparents  of  the 
low  score  students. 


Uncles  and  Aunts 

Further  background  data  are  obtained  concerning  similar  factors 
in  the  lives  of  the  uncles  and  aunts  of  the  two  groups  of  students. 

Table  III  shows  that  a large  number  of  uncles  and  aunts  of 
the  low  score  group  live  in  rural  communities.  More  uncles  and 
aunts  of  the  high  score  group  come  from  urban  centers  than  do 
those  of  the  low  score  group.  One  hundred  and  one  uncles  and 
aunts  of  the  high  score  group,  as  contrasted  with  21  uncles  and 
aunts  of  the  low  score  group  were  born  in  Europe.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  uncles  and  aunts  of  the  low  score  group  and  315  of  the 
high  score  group  were  born  in  America. 

A large  number  of  the  uncles  and  aunts  of  the  low  score  group 
are  engaged  in  trades.  More  of  this  group,  numerically,  are  en- 
gaged in  farming,  although  the  difference  is  not  statistically  sig- 
nificant. Seventy-nine  aunts  of  the  high  score  group  and  29  of 
the  low  score  group  are  gainfully  employed. 

Brothers  and  Sisters 

Contacts  with  brothers  and  sisters  suggest  possible  sources  of 
information.  The  conversation  and  activities  of  siblings  might  be 
related  to  many  items  of  the  “general  culture”  test. 

No  outstanding  differences  appear  between  the  two  groups  of 
students  with  regard  to  the  size  of  the  families  from  which  they 
come  (see  Table  IV). 
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TABLE  III 

Uncles  and  Aunts:  Size  of  Community  Where  They  Lived,  Country 
of  Birth,  Schooling,  Occupation,  and  Special  Interests 

Low  High  C.  R. 

Size  of  community  where  uncles  and  aunts  spent  major 


part  of  life 

Community,  population  less  than  5,000  169  74  15-7 

Community,  population  more  than  5,000  154  356  15 .7 

Do  not  know  13  79 

Country  of  birth 

United  States  250  315 

Europe  21  101  10.2 

Do  not  know  52  14 

Schooling 

Not  graduated  from  high  school  144  137 

High  school  graduation  and  beyond  123  185 

Special  training  31  79 

Do  not  know  66  106 

Died  in  infancy  2 

Occupation 

Profession  37  78 

Business  57  72 

Trades  87  68  5.4 

Farmer  29  18 

Aunts  gainfully  employed : included  above  29  79  7.1 

Special  interests 

Church,  religion,  Bible,  charity  39  36 

Home,  family  35  34 

Sports,  clubs,  social  life,  people,  cards  54  48 

Music,  theater,  art,  architecture  33  57 

Nature  lore,  handcrafts  37  30 

Reading  26  40 

Current  events,  community  affairs,  politics  17  14 

Business,  finance  12  17 

Education,  travel  19  10 

Science,  history  9 26 


TABLE  IV 
Size  of  Family 


Low 

High 

No  siblings  

9 

I I 

One  

13 

12 

Two  

7 

IO 

Three  

8 

8 

Four  

6 

4 

Five  

4 

4 

Six  

I 

Seven  

I 

I 

Eight  

I 
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TABLE  VA 


Siblings:  Schooling,  Special  Training,  Special  Achievements,  Leisure 
Activities,  Amount  and  Type  of  Reading 


Schooling 

Not  yet  in  school  

Attending  grade  school 

Did  not  complete  grade  school  . . . 

Completed  grade  school  

Attending  high  school 

Did  not  complete  high  school  .... 

Completed  high  school  

Attending  college  

Did  not  complete  college  

Graduated  from  college  

Took  Master  of  Arts  degree  

Took  Doctor  of  Medicine  degree  . 

Died  in  infancy  

Special  training 

Profession  

Business  

Trade  

Special  achievements 

School  honors  

Distinction  in  sports  

Distinction  in  art,  literature,  music 
Leisure  activities 

Clubs,  politics,  social  life  

Church,  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A 

Reading  

Sports  

Music,  art,  theater  

Mechanics,  science  

Study  

Amount  of  reading 

“A  great  deal”  

“Occasionally”  

“Seldom”  

Too  young  to  read  

Type  of  reading 

Modern  fiction  

Standard  works  

Detective  stories  

Magazine  articles  

Newspapers  

Scientific  studies  

Works  on  fine  arts  

Literature  of  foreign  languages  . . . 

Poetry  

Children’s  books,  adventure  

History,  social  studies  


Low 

High 

C.  R. 

3 

1 

16 

14 

5 

2 

8 

1 

16 

3i 

4-59 

6 

4 

18 

10 

7 

12 

14 

6 

17 

10 

2 

I 

2 

I 

2 

6 

33 

22 

8 

7 

II 

2 

6 

12 

3 

3 

6 

4 

28 

23 

29 

9 

4.76 

62 

63 

73 

67 

13 

26 

4.22 

2 

5 

30 

23 

46 

39 

40 

36 

20 

12 

10 

12 

59 

57 

22 

46 

6.58 

11 

34 

76 

68 

84 

52 

4-53 

26 

23 

17 

13 

8 

8 

12 

27 

4.76 

7 

14 

3 

10 
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TABLE  V B 

Siblings:  Special  Interests  and  Topics  of  Conversation 


Interests  Conversation 


Low 

High  C.  R. 

Low 

High 

C.  R. 

Church,  religion,  Bible,  charity  . . 

9 

4 

4 

6 

Home,  family  

5 

4 

4 

4 

Sports,  clubs,  social  life  

54 

44 

28 

26 

Music,  theater,  art  

39 

4i 

17 

13 

Reading  

13 

21 

5 

10 

Nature  lore,  handcrafts  

7 

5 

5 

5 

Business,  finance,  current  affairs  , 

■ 15 

3 4- 13 

17 

13 

Education,  travel  

10 

13 

6 

21 

5.16 

Science,  history  

15 

25 

5 

21 

5-54 

TABLE  V C 

Facts  Learned  from  Brothers  and  Sisters 

Low  High  C.  R. 


Science 

Home  repairs:  auto,  radio,  electric  wiring  2 10 

Aeronautics  I 2 

Explained  general  facts,  helped  with  school  work  . . 3 

Explained  science:  mathematics,  biology,  physics, 

astronomy,  nature  lore,  chemistry,  physiology  ...  1 1 22 


Total  14  37  6.55 

Foreign  literature 

Stimulated,  directed  reading  1 3 

Told  me  of  Dickens,  Shakespeare,  Dante  3 1 

Taught  me  “a  little”:  German,  Greek,  French,  Latin  1 8 

Collected  poems  with  me  1 


Total  6 12 

Fine  arts 

Sang,  played  musical  instrument  in  the  home  9 

Gave  general  appreciation  of  music,  art  3 10 


Total  12  10 

History  and  social  studies 

Historical  facts  learned  5 

Current  events,  citizenship,  social  problems  1 3 

Economics,  political  theory  explained  2 


Total  8 3 

General: 

“Indirect  learning,”  “well  informed,”  “talked  on 

everything”  2 

Helped  with  school  work  of  all  kinds  2 


Total  4 
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Table  V A describes  the  schooling,  special  training,  achieve- 
ments, leisure  activities,  and  reading  of  the  siblings  of  the  two 
groups  of  students.  The  items  are  of  descriptive  interest  only. 
Although  “attending  high  school”  shows  a critical  ratio  of  4.59  in 
favor  of  the  high  score  group,  there  is  no  possibility  of  establish- 
ing a valid  difference  because  the  school  status  has  not  yet  been 
completed.  It  is  not  possible  to  know  the  educational  level  which 
these  brothers  and  sisters  will  attain  before  leaving  school. 

A large  number  of  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  low  score  group 
are  interested  in  the  church,  Y.M.C.A.,  and  Y.W.C.A. ; they  read 
the  newspapers.  The  high  score  group  has  brothers  and  sisters 
who  are  interested  in  music,  art,  and  the  theater ; they  read  more 
standard  works  and  poetry  than  do  the  siblings  of  the  low  score 
group. 

Table  V B indicates  that  the  low  score  group  of  siblings  shows 
more  interest  in  business,  finance,  and  current  affairs.  The  high 
score  group  of  brothers  and  sisters  talks  to  a greater  extent  about 
education,  travel,  science,  and  history. 

Table  V C indicates  that  the  siblings  of  the  two  groups  do  not 
differ  greatly  as  definite  sources  of  information  to  the  students 
studied  in  the  fields  of  knowledge  covered  by  the  “general  culture” 
test.  Only  in  the  total  number  of  items  learned  in  science  does 
any  significant  difference  appear.  More  items  were  learned  in 
this  field  from  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  high  score  group  than 
were  learned  from  siblings  in  the  low  score  group. 

Other  Members  of  the  Household 

Many  households  have  members  other  than  those  of  the  im- 
mediate family.  No  complete  picture  of  home  background  may 
be  obtained  without  consideration  of  these  persons.  Their  influ- 
ence may  be  a definite  factor  in  the  acquisition  of  information. 

The  reading  of  these  household  members,  as  reported  by  the 
low  score  and  the  high  score  students,  (see  Table  VI)  is  the  only 
item  which  shows  a statistically  significant  difference  between  the 
two  groups.  The  low  score  students  report  that  these  persons  in 
their  homes  read  “a  great  deal”.  The  high  score  group  indicates 
that  the  other  people  in  their  households  “seldom”  read.  The 
low  score  group  indicates  that  the  “other  members  of  the  house- 
hold” read  a significantly  larger  amount  of  scientific  works  than 
is  reported  for  the  household  members  of  the  high  score  group. 
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TABLE  VI 

Other  Members  of  the  Household:  Connection  with  Family,  Topics 
of  Conversation,  Amount  and  Type  of  Reading,  Items  of  Learning 

Low  High  C.  R. 


Connection  with  family 

Relative  30  24 

Boarder  2 5 

Roomer  3 1 

Servant  1 4 

Friends  6 

Topics  of  conversation 

Church,  religion  3 4 

Home,  family  2 1 

Sports,  clubs,  social  life  10 

Music,  theater,  art  6 6 

Reading,  lectures,  poetry  3 2 

Nature  lore,  handcrafts  3 1 

Current  events,  business  8 12 

Travel,  education  9 9 

Science,  history  3 3 

Amount  of  reading 

“A  great  deal”  19  9 4 23 

“Occasionally”  11  9 

“Seldom”  4 16  4-59 

Does  not  read  “at  all”  2 6 

Type  of  reading 

Modem  fiction,  detective  stories  16  12 

Standard  works  9 5 

Magazines,  newspapers  26  20 

Scientific  studies  1 1 3 4.06 

Literature  of  foreign  languages  2 2 

Works  on  fine  arts  5 2 

History  and  social  studies  13  7 

Poetry  6 4 

Church  news,  religion,  Bible,  W.C.T.U 3 2 

Items  of  learning 
Science 

Household  repairs,  electric  wiring  1 

General  facts,  explanations  3 

Helped  with  school  work  5 2 

Foreign  literature 

Read,  talked  of  Goethe  1 

Read,  told  myths  1 

Fine  arts 

Appreciation  of  art  2 2 

Took  me  to  exhibits,  museums  1 1 

History,  social  studies 

Told  historical  facts  4 6 

Stimulating:  conversation,  reading  2 2 
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Parents 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  parents  would  probably  have  more 
influence  on  the  “cultural”  information  of  the  students  than  the 
grandparents  or  other  relatives  because  of  their  more  frequent 
contacts  with  the  students  and  their  keener  interest  in  their  educa- 
tion. The  time  spent  with  the  father  and  mother  is  shown  in 
Table  VII  A. 

Size  of  community  from  which  parents  come,  their  country  of 
birth,  schooling,  and  special  achievements  are  also  shown  in  Table 
VII  A.  A large  number  of  parents  of  the  low  score  students 
come  from  rural  sections.  A large  number  of  parents  of  the  high 
score  students  come  from  urban  communities.  A statistically  sig- 
nificant difference  appears  only  in  the  case  of  the  mothers,  how- 
ever. A significantly  large  number  of  mothers  of  low  score 
students  did  not  complete  high  school.  A significantly  large  num- 
ber of  high  score  students  report  special  literary  and  scientific 
achievements  on  the  part  of  their  fathers.  No  great  differences 
appear  between  the  two  groups  with  regard  to  the  age  of  parents. 
More  parents  of  the  low  score  group  were  born  in  the  United 
States ; more  parents  of  the  high  score  group  were  born  elsewhere. 
A significantly  large  critical  ratio  does  not  appear,  however. 

Table  VII  B gives  the  occupation,  approximate  income,  and 
attitude  of  parents  toward  their  occupations.  A larger  number  of 
the  fathers  of  the  high  score  students  are  engaged  in  professional 
work  than  are  the  fathers  of  the  low  score  group.  Four  fathers 
of  the  low  score  group  are  farmers,  while  none  of  the  high  score 
group  of  fathers  follow  that  occupation.  A larger  number  of 
mothers  of  the  high  score  students  are  gainfully  employed  than 
are  those  of  the  low  score  group.  Only  in  this  last  item  is  there  a 
statistically  significant  difference  between  the  two  groups,  but  the 
tendency  in  the  other  items  follows  the  findings  for  grandparents, 
uncles  and  aunts. 

So  large  a number  of  the  ioo  students  could  not  state,  or  did 
not  care  to  state,  the  family  income  that  sufficient  data  were  not 
obtained  on  this  item.  No  outstanding  difference  appears  between 
the  two  groups  in  attitude  toward  their  work,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  fathers  of  the  low  score  group  who  are  reported  to  be 
“indifferent”  to  a greater  extent  than  the  fathers  of  the  high 
score  students. 
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Table  VII  C lists  the  interests  and  topics  of  conversation  of 
parents.  More  fathers  of  the  high  score  group  than  of  the  low 
score  group  are  interested  in  sports,  clubs,  and  social  life ; more 
mothers  of  the  high  score  group  are  interested  in  music,  art,  the 
theater,  reading,  and  writing.  No  significant  differences  appear 
in  the  topics  of  conversation  of  the  two  groups. 

Table  VII  D shows  the  denominational  preferences  and  regu- 


TABLE  VII  A 

Parents:  Age,  Size  of  Community  Where  They  Lived,  Country  of 
Birth,  Schooling,  Special  Achievements,  Frequency  of  Contact 

with  Student 

Father  Mother 

Low  High  C.  R.  Low  Fligh  C.  R. 


Age 

35  t°  45  years  of  age  5 

46  to  55  years  of  age  28 

56  to  65  years  of  age 13 

66  to  75  years  of  age 3 

87  years  of  age 1 

Do  not  know  

Deceased:  age  given  as  would 
have  been  Oct.,  1931,  if 

living  4 

Size  of  community  where  spent 
major  part  of  life 

Community,  less  than  5,000  . . 32 

Community,  more  than  5,000  . 17 

Do  not  know  1 

Country  of  birth 

United  States  44 

Europe  6 

South  Sea  Islands  

Schooling 

Did  not  complete  high  school  . . 21 

Completed  high  school,  beyond  24 

Took  special  training  15 

Do  not  know  5 

Special  achievements 

Held  public,  business,  church 

office  36 

Literary,  scientific  distinction  . 1 

Contact  with  student 

Usually  spend  the  evening  ....  34 

Occasionally  spend  the  evening  9 
Spend  Saturdays,  Sundays,  holi- 
days   2 

Frequently  away  from  home  . . 2 

Seldom  saw  1 

Never  saw  2 


4 

6 

14 

34 

30 

29 

8 

9 

5 

2 

1 

2 

4 

2 

8 

3 

6 

22 

32 

16 

5 0 

28 

17 

1 

34 

6.4 

39 

46 

40 

1 1 

4 

9 

1 

17 

29 

16 

4.0 

26 

20 

30 

18 

9 

16 

7 1 4 


32 

I I 

1 1 

18 

7-7 

1 

29 

41 

39 

13 

4 

6 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 
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TABLE  VII  B 

Parents:  Occupation,  Income,  Attitude  Toward  Occupation 


Occupation 

Profession  

Business  

Trade  

Farmer  

Mothers  gainfully  employed: 

included  above  

Income 

$ 300  to  $ 500  (inclusive) . . . 

500  to  1,500  

1.500  to  2,500  

2.500  to  3,500 

3.500  to  4,500  

4.500  to  5,500 

5.500  to  6,500 

6.500  to  7,500  

7.500  to  8,500  

8.500  to  9,000  

10,000  

25,000  

“Irregular”  

Do  not  know  

Attitude  toward  occupation 

Enjoys  work 

Seems  indifferent  toward  it  . . . 

Bored,  irritated  with  it  

Do  not  know  

Deceased  


Father  Mother 

Low  High  C.  R.  Low  High 


8 

19 

1 1 

18 

20 

21 

3 

12 

19 

1 1 

5 

6 

4 

19 

36 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

5 

5 

7 

4 

2 

2 

4 

3 

2 

4 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

30 

23 

17 

26 

32 

36 

4i 

37 

12 

2 

4-5 

5 

7 

5 

1 

5 

2 

7 

3 

1 

4 

8 

3 

6 

C.R. 


5-4 


TABLE  VII  C 

Parents:  Special  Interests  and  Topics  of  Conversation 

Interests  Conversation 


Father 

Mother 

Father 

Mother 

Low  High  C.  R. 

Low  High 

C.  R. 

Low 

High  C.R. 

Low  High 

Church,  religion, 

Bible,  charity  .... 

10 

9 

18 

22 

10 

4 

7 

8 

Home,  family  

I 

6 

23 

11 

6 

I 

12 

12 

Sports,  clubs,  social 

life  

17 

31  43 

IS 

is 

10 

9 

10 

2 

Music,  theater,  art  . 

I 

8 

2 

IS 

5-4 

2 

4 

3 

8 

Reading,  writing  . . . 

7 

l6 

7 

22 

5-2 

3 

II 

3 

9 

Nature  lore,  hand- 

crafts  

5 

6 

s 

7 

2 

S 

1 

4 

Current  affairs  

l6 

9 

4 

5 

21 

30 

10 

II 

Business,  finance  . . . 

S 

9 

2 

19 

10 

Education,  travel  . . 

I 

s 

2 

6 

4 

I 

Science,  history  .... 

10 

II 

4 

4 

5 

12 

2 

6 
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TABLE  VII  D 


Parents:  Denominational  Preferences  and  Church  Attendance 


Father 

Low  High  C.  R. 


Denominational 

preference 

Catholic  9 10 

Methodist  8 4 

Reformed 5 2 

Lutheran 9 2 

United  Brethren  . 4 

Presbyterian  ....  5 15 

Baptist  4 

Congregational  . . 1 1 

Episcopalian  ....  1 4 

Unitarian  1 

Jewish  1 

Episcopalian  or 
Presbyterian  . . 

None  4 10 

Attendance 

Regular  18  19 

Occasional  17  9 

Never  6 7 

Special  occasions 

only  5 7 

Do  not  know  ...  4 8 


Mother 

Low  High  C.  R. 


8 13 

8 6 

5 2 

7 1 

5 1 

7 13 

4 

1 

2 3 

1 

1 

4 7 

30  33 

13  10 

2 5 

2 2 

3 


Student 

Low  High  C.  R. 


8 12 

8 4 

5 3 

7 1 

4 

5 9 

6 

1 2 

3 6 

2 

3 
2 

3 6 


larity  of  church  attendance  of  the  parents  and  of  the  students.  No 
significant  differences  appear  between  the  two  groups  in  any  of 
these  items. 

Few  differences  appear  in  the  items  in  Table  VII  E concerning 
friends,  and  civic  and  recreational  interests.  Both  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  low  score  group  have  “many  close  friends”.  Both 
parents  of  the  high  score  group  have  “a  few  close  friends”.  The 
mothers  of  the  high  score  students  have  more  friends  among  the 
neighbors  and  old  school  acquaintances  than  do  the  mothers  of 
the  low  score  students.  No  significant  differences  appear  in  the 
items  of  movie  attendance,  participation  in  outdoor  activities  and 
in  civic  affairs,  and  interest  in  local,  national,  and  international 
events. 

Table  VII  F shows  no  significant  differences  in  the  enjoyment, 
type,  and  amount  of  reading  done  by  the  parents  of  the  two 
groups.  When  the  items  listed  in  Table  VII  G are  added  together, 
the  high  score  students  report  learning  more  facts  from  their 
parents  in  each  of  the  four  fields  of  the  “general  culture”  test 
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TABLE  VII  E 


Parents:  Friends,  Civic  and  Recreational  Interests 


Low 


Number  of  friends 

Many  close  friends  35 

A few  close  friends  13 

One  particular  friend  

No  close  friends  

Do  not  know  2 

Association  with  friends 

In  business  37 

In  church  activities 31 

In  club  work  14 

Neighbors,  old  school  friend  ...  5 

Through  relatives  2 

In  civic  affairs  2 

Common  interests:  art,  lit 1 

Attends  movies  or  talkies 

Weekly  4 

Monthly  1 

Occasionally  30 

Never  1 1 

Do  not  know  4 

Regularly  engages  in 

Golf  2 

Fishing  3 

Gardening 13 

Other  outdoor  exercise  2 

Occasionally  engages  in 

Golf  2 

Fishing  1 1 

Gardening 16 

Other  outdoor  exercise  16 

In  civic  affairs  is 

Active  21 

Indifferent  1 

Interested,  but  inactive  18 

Keeps  in  touch  with 

Local  events  40 

National  events  34 

International  events  29 


Father 

M other 

High 

C.  R. 

Low 

High 

C.  R. 

18 

5-4 

34 

16 

5-7 

27 

4-4 

14 

27 

4-i 

4 

4 

3 

1 

2 

39 

3 

6 

23 

33 

25 

18 

17 

18 

6 

3 

15 

4-9 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

8 

5 

6 

1 

4 

4 

35 

31 

35 

6 

8 

5 

2 

7 

1 

3 

7 

15 

10 

8 

3 

5 

1 

2 

14 

1 1 

14 

16 

15 

5 

9 

10 

10 

7 

10 

5 

7 

28 

26 

3i 

45 

38 

36 

47 

28 

35 

43 

23 

3i 

than  do  the  low  score  students.  The  students  of  the  high  score 
group  learned  significantly  more  science  from  their  fathers,  more 
fine  arts  from  their  mothers,  and  more  history  and  social  studies 
from  both  fathers  and  mothers  than  did  the  students  of  the  low 
score  group.  The  students  gave  these  items  of  learning  as  definite 
sources  of  specific  facts  learned.  It  may  be  observed  that  Table 
XXXI  of  Chapter  VI  indicates  a larger  number  of  “visits  to 
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TABLE  VII  F 

Parents:  Reading,  Enjoyment,  Type,  and  Amount  of  Reading 

Father  Mother 


Low 

High  C.  R. 

Low 

High 

Enjoyment 

Enjoys  reading  

■ 36 

39 

4i 

40 

Does  not  enjoy  reading  

2 

2 

2 

2 

Sometimes  enjoys  reading  . . . 

8 

9 

4 

8 

Do  not  know  (no  contact)  . . . 

4 

3 

Type  of  reading 

Modern  novels  

12 

22 

29 

35 

Standard  works  

10 

22 

1 1 

28 

Detective  stories  

4 

17 

2 

7 

Magazine  articles  

• 38 

43 

41 

43 

Newspapers  

• 4i 

47 

41 

43 

Scientific  studies  

22 

19 

14 

5 

Literature;  foreign  languages  . 

3 

10 

I 

12 

Works  on  fine  arts  

3 

5 

5 

15 

History  and  social  studies  . . . 

. 20 

37 

10 

22 

Poetry  

7 

8 

19 

18 

Religion,  philosophy  

I 

9 

5 

8 

Could  not  read  

1 

Do  not  know  (no  contact)  . . . 

3 

1 

1 

I 

Hours  spent  per  week,  reading 

None  

I 

i-5  

4 

3 

7 

4 

6-10  

. 18 

12 

12 

12 

n-15  

7 

7 

5 

10 

26-20  

5 

4 

7 

6 

21-25  

5 

3 

2 

5 

26-30  

2 

7 

1 

3 

31-35  

I 

1 

36-40  

2 

I 

41-45  

I 

1 

50  

I 

Do  not  know  

7 

9 

14 

10 

museums”  and  “concerts  attended”  by  these  same  students  than 
does  Table  VII  G of  the  present  chapter.  The  items  of  Table 
VII  G,  however,  were  remembered  as  occasions  of  learning' 
specific  facts  in  the  fields  of  the  general  culture  test.  Other 
museum  visits  were  made,  and  other  concerts  were  attended,  but 
no  definite  items  of  learning  are  remembered  to  have  been  ac- 
quired at  these  times. 

In  each  field  of  distinction  cited  in  Table  VIII  the  high  score 
group  reports  a greater  number  of  distinguished  relatives  than  do 
the  low  score  students.  The  totals  show  that  the  high  score 
students  have  three  times  as  many  distinguished  relatives  as  do 
the  low  score  students. 
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TABLE  VII  G 

Facts  Learned  from  Parents 


Father 

Mother 

Low 

High 

C.  R. 

Low 

High  C.  R. 

Science 

Explained  general  facts  

3 

1 1 

I 

I 

Explained  engines,  tinkered 

about  house  

2 

7 

Helped  with  school  science  work 

6 

21 

5 

7 

Explained  his  work:  tin,  gas, 

steam  

2 

5 

Taught  physics:  cooking  prin- 

ciples  

1 

3 

Directed  reading  

I 

2 

Total  

14 

44 

11  3 

7 

13 

Foreign  literature 

Talked  of  literature,  classics  . . 

5 

i 

I 

7 

Told  stories,  myths,  oriental 

literature  

I 

I 

2 

Helped  with  school  language 

work  

I 

6 

2 

5 

Directed  reading  

3 

Total  

7 

8 

5 

15 

Fine  arts 

Gave  appreciation  for  art  

5 

8 

2 

17 

Took  to  concerts,  opera  

i 

2 

Took  to  museums  

I 

Taught  music:  to  play,  sing  . . . 

2 

2 

Directed  reading  

2 

Total  

7 

10 

2 

23  8.2 

History  and  social  studies 

Taught  historical  facts  

4 

13 

1 1 

Taught  citizenship,  sociology, 

religion  

6 

I I 

2 

2 

Talked,  explained  current  topics 

2 

5 

2 

Talked  of  travels  

I 

i 

Directed  reading  

I 

2 

Total  

14 

30 

5 0 

2 

17  6.1 

Total  of  four  fields  of  information 

42 

92 

16 

68 

Average  

10.5 

23.0 

4-i 

4.0 

17.0  5.0 

General 

Flelped  with  school  work  

7 

I 

5 

3 

“Read  to  me  frequently”  .... 

17 

21 

29 

32 

“ Played  with  me  frequently  ” . 

22 

28 

27 

32 
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TABLE  VIII 

Relatives:  “Have  You  Any  Distinguished  Relatives  in  Your  Family?” 

(From  Interview) 

Low  High  C.  R. 


Public  office;  business  executive  3 14 

Distinction  in  music,  art,  writing  3 10 

Professional  distinction  6 10 

College  president,  in  “Who’s  Who”  1 4 

Military,  “early  settler”  distinction  5 8 


Total  18  46 


Summary  and,  Discussion 

Summary 

The  patterns  of  characteristics  of  the  two  groups  of  students 
may  be  shown  still  more  clearly  by  presenting  the  items  which 
were  statistically  significant  in  the  following  tabular  form : 


Critical  ratio  greater  than  4.0  in 
favor  of  the 

Low  Score  Group 

Grandparents 
Lived  in  rural  sections 
Born  in  the  United  States 
Not  graduated  from  high  school 
Engaged  in  farming 
Interested  in  church,  religion,  Bible, 
charity,  farming,  dairying 
Talked  of  farming,  dairying 


Uncles  and  Aunts 
Lived  in  rural  sections 
Engaged  in  trades 

Siblings 

Engaged  in  church,  Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A.  leisure  activities 
Read  newspapers 

Interested  in  business,  finance,  cur- 
rent affairs 


Critical  ratio  greater  than  4.0  in 
favor  of  the 

High  Score  Group 

Grandparents 

Lived  in  urban  communities 
Born  in  foreign  countries 
Graduated  from  high  school,  studied 
further 

Engaged  in  professions 
Interested  in  reading,  nature  lore, 
handcrafts,  current  events 
Talked  of  nature  lore,  handcrafts, 
current  affairs 

Grandmothers  gainfully  employed 

Uncles  and  Aunts 
Lived  in  urban  communities 
Born  in  Europe 
Aunts  gainfully  employed 

Siblings 

Engaged  in  music,  art,  theater  in 
leisure  time 

Read  standard  works,  poetry 

Talked  of  travel,  science,  history 
More  science  learned  from  them 
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Other  Members  of  Household 
Read  “a  great  deal” 

Read  scientific  studies 

Parents 

Mothers  came  from  rural  sections 
Mothers  did  not  complete  high  school 
Fathers  indifferent  toward  work 

Prefer  many  close  friends 


Other  Members  of  Household 
Read  “seldom” 

Parents 

Mothers  came  from  urban  commu- 
nities 

Mothers  gainfully  employed 
Fathers  interested  in  sports,  clubs, 
social  life 

Mothers  interested  in  music,  art, 
theater,  reading,  writing 
Prefer  a few  close  friends 
Mothers  have  friends  from  neigh- 
bors, old  school  acquaintances 
Fathers  distinguished  in  literary,  sci- 
entific work 

More  science  learned  from  father 
More  fine  arts  learned  from  mother 
More  history  and  social  studies, 
more  general  facts  learned  from 
parents 

Have  more  distinguished  relatives 


Discussion 

The  data  presented  in  this  chapter  indicate  certain  consistent 
background  differences  between  the  students  who  made  low  scores 
and  those  who  made  high  scores  on  the  “general  culture”  test. 
Some  of  these  differences  are  statistically  significant.  Other  items 
show  numerical  differences,  which  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  be 
of  statistical  significance.  Many  items  are  similar  in  the  low  score 
and  the  high  score  groups.  All  items  are  included  in  order  to 
complete  the  pictures  of  the  two  groups.  It  must  not  be  assumed, 
however,  that  because  certain  items  do  not  show  statistically  sig- 
nificant differences  that  they  are  not  related  to  the  acquisition  of 
“cultural”  information.  With  a large  number  of  cases,  items 
which  in  the  present  investigation  differentiate  the  two  groups  to 
only  a slight  degree  might  prove  to  be  definitely  significant. 

Size  of  Community.  The  size  of  the  community  from  which 
an  individual  comes  determines  to  some  degree  the  amount  and 
type  of  opportunities  he  may  have.  Such  factors  as  concerts,  lec- 
tures, good  libraries,  and  study  clubs  are  generally  found  in  urban 
communities  more  frequently  than  in  rural  sections.  The  stimu- 
lus of  such  contacts  gives  advantages  to  the  person  living  in  the 
urban  community  which  are  not  available  to  the  rural  resident. 
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The  types  of  backgrounds  from  which  the  high  score  and  the 
low  score  students  come  may  have  some  bearing  upon  their  infor- 
mation in  the  field  of  “general  culture.”  In  the  case  of  grand- 
parents, uncles,  aunts,  and  parents  there  is  a consistent  and 
significantly  large  number  of  high  score  students  from  a back- 
ground of  urban  communities  and  of  low  score  students  from  a 
background  of  rural  sections.  In  the  case  of  mothers,  uncles  and 
aunts,  the  difference  is  statistically  significant.  The  same  tendency 
appears  among  grandfathers  and  fathers,  where  a numerical, 
though  not  a statistically  significant,  difference  appears. 

The  question  arises : does  the  fact  that  low  score  students  tend 
to  have  a rural  ancestry  indicate  that  those  from  such  communi- 
ties lack  the  opportunities  to  acquire  “cultural”  information  which 
urban  centers  offer,  or  do  individuals  of  inferior  ability  and  “cul- 
tural” information  tend  to  live  in  smaller  communities,  or,  most 
probably,  is  the  difference  due  to  a combination  of  the  two  factors? 

Scott  [74]  found  that  the  children  of  town  groups  made  better 
intelligence  scores  than  did  the  children  of  rural  groups.  In  the 
present  study,  considering  the  low  score  group  separately  from  the 
high  score  group,  the  mean  Otis  scores  of  students  having  rural 
backgrounds  and  of  those  having  urban  backgrounds  are  prac- 
tically the  same.  There  is,  however,  a larger  number  of  low  score 
students  having  rural  backgrounds  and  of  high  score  students 
having  urban  backgrounds.  This  may  indicate  a relationship  of 
rural  or  urban  background  to  the  acquisition  of  “cultural”  infor- 
mation. Further  study  of  a greater  number  of  cases  might  indi- 
cate the  extent  and  type  of  that  relationship. 

Occupation.  In  searching  for  environmental  factors  which  may 
have  contributed  to  general  “cultural”  information,  it  is  of  interest 
to  study  parental  occupations. 

A number  of  investigations  have  shown  the  relationship  between 
intelligence  scores  of  offspring  and  parental  occupation.  Scott 
[74]  found  that  children  of  professional  parents  ranked  highest 
and  those  of  the  laboring  classes  ranked  lowest  in  native  ability. 
Haggerty  and  Nash  [34]  found  in  their  New  York  survey  that 
the  intelligence  scores  of  children  from  the  professional  classes 
were  higher  than  the  scores  of  children  whose  parents  engage  in 
any  other  type  of  occupation.  After  the  professions  the  next 
highest  ranks  in  intelligence  were  obtained  by  children  whose 
fathers  engaged  in  business  and  clerical  pursuits,  skilled  labor, 
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semi-skilled  labor,  farming,  and,  lastly,  unskilled  labor.  Sandiford 
1/2]  presents  similar  findings  from  bis  British  Columbia  survey. 
Parental  occupations,  ranked  according  to  the  intelligence  ratings 
of  offspring,  followed  the  descending  order  of  professions,  busi- 
ness and  clerical  work,  skilled  labor,  farming,  semi-skilled  labor, 
and  unskilled  labor.  Dexter  [21]  found  that  parental  occupations, 
based  upon  the  intelligence  ratings  of  the  children,  rank  as  fol- 
lows : the  professions,  clerical  work,  business,  skilled  labor,  semi- 
skilled labor,  and  unskilled  labor.  Sims  [76]  also  points  out  the 
extreme  differences  in  intelligence  among  children  from  profes- 
sional and  from  unskilled  laborers’  homes. 

Gillis  [31],  on  the  other  hand,  in  a study  of  parental  occupations 
of  Barnard  students,  writes  that  “no  startling  differences  in  the 
intelligence  test  scores  are  found  in  students  from  the  five  occu- 
pational groups : professional,  business,  skilled,  semi-skilled,  and 
unskilled  laborers.”  He  points  out  that  90  per  cent  of  the  students 
in  this  group  come  from  professional  and  business  classes.  This 
indicates  that  a selective  factor  operated  to  eliminate  all  but  those 
of  the  highest  level  of  ability  in  the  lower  occupational  groups. 
By  the  time  these  individuals  reach  college,  the  differences  in  in- 
telligence do  not  appear  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  occu- 
pational group  as  a whole.  Only  those  of  greatest  ability  from 
the  less  privileged  classes  would  be  included  in  a college  enrolment. 

Counts  | 18]  points  out  that  “parental  occupation  as  one  index 
of  cultural  level,  exhibits  a close  relation  to  educational  oppor- 
tunity. . . . When  not  preserved  through  the  operation  of  biolog- 
ical forces,  the  inequalities  among  individuals  and  classes  are  still 
perpetuated  to  a considerable  degree  in  the  social  inheritance.” 
“To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given”  is  amply  illustrated  by  the 
economic  aspects  of  home  background.  Students  who  come  from 
homes  of  economic  opportunity  have  greater  possibilities  of  enjoy- 
ing the  advantages  of  education  and  culture  than  do  those  from  the 
lower  economic  levels. 

In  view  of  the  findings  of  the  studies  quoted  above,  it  is  of 
interest  to  examine  the  data  of  the  present  investigation.  A sig- 
nificantly larger  number  of  high  score  than  of  low  score  grand- 
parents is  reported  to  be  engaged  in  the  professions.  A significant 
critical  ratio  appears  in  favor  of  the  low  score  group  for  grand- 
parents engaging  in  farming.  More  than  twice  as  many  uncles 
of  the  high  score  as  of  the  low  score  students  engage  in  the  pro- 
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fessions.  The  figures  also  indicate  a numerical  majority  of  uncles 
of  high  score  students  engaging  in  business.  A significantly  larger 
number  of  low  score  students  than  of  high  score  students  report 
uncles  engaging  in  trades,  and  a numerical  majority  appears  in 
favor  of  the  low  score  group  in  the  occupation  of  farming.  More 
than  twice  as  many  fathers  of  the  high  score  group  engage  in 
professions  as  do  the  fathers  of  the  low  score  group.  Approxi- 
mately the  same  number  of  fathers  in  both  groups  engage  in 
business.  Nineteen  fathers  of  low  score  students  and  n fathers 
of  high  score  students  engage  in  trades. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  differences  between  the  two  groups  with 
regard  to  the  numbers  of  grandparents,  uncles,  and  fathers  en- 
gaging in  the  various  occupations,  it  is  of  interest  to  examine  the 
ability  of  the  students  as  measured  by  the  Otis  test  and  their 
“general  cultural’’  information  as  indicated  by  the  “general  cul- 
ture’’ scores  to  determine  the  relation,  if  any,  which  may  exist 
between  parental  occupation  and  intelligence  and  “cultural”  infor- 
mation. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  mean  “general  culture”  score  of 
the  50  low  score  students  is  106.74;  the  mean  Otis  score  is  44.92. 
The  following  figures  indicate  the  mean  scores  of  students  in  the 
low  score  group  whose  fathers  engage  in  the  various  types  of 
occupation : 


“ General 

Culture" 

Otis 

8 fathers  in  professions  .... 

....  105.5 

47-17 

20  fathers  in  business  

107.31 

47-5 

19  fathers  in  trades  

105.09 

42.77 

4 fathers  in  farming  

....  117.33 

46.67 

Within  this  group  of  students  those  whose  fathers  engage  in  the 
professions,  business,  and  farming  have  a mean  Otis  score  above 
the  mean  of  the  entire  group  of  50.  The  mean  “general  culture” 
score  of  students  whose  fathers  engage  in  farming  is  higher  than 
the  mean  of  the  other  occupational  divisions.  Since  this  average 
is  obtained  from  only  four  cases  and  since  one  of  those  cases  is  a 
student  whose  father  had  been  trained  for  a profession  which  he 
abandoned  shortly  to  spend  his  life  on  a farm,  no  conclusions  re- 
garding the  relationship  of  farming  to  cultural  information  may 
be  drawn  on  the  basis  of  these  data.  The  students  whose  fathers 
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engage  in  business  have  slightly  higher  “general  culture”  scores 
than  those  whose  fathers  engage  in  other  pursuits. 

The  mean  “general  culture”  score  of  the  high  score  group  of 
50  is  475.34;  the  mean  Otis  score  of  the  group  is  65.08.  The 
following  figures  indicate  the  mean  scores  of  the  students  within 
these  groups  on  the  basis  of  the  “general  culture”  and  the  Otis 
tests : 


“ General 

Culture ” 

Otis 

19  fathers  in  professions 

....  493-69 

64 . 46 

21  fathers  in  business  

. . . . 468 . 42 

64.0 

1 1 fathers  in  trades  

. 459-0 

68.18 

No  fathers  in  farming 

The  figures  from  this  group  indicate  an  Otis  score  slightly  lower 
than  average  among  the  students  whose  fathers  engage  in  pro- 
fessions and  business  and  an  Otis  score  higher  than  average  among 
those  whose  fathers  engage  in  the  trades.  Differences  appear  in 
the  “general  culture”  scores,  on  the  other  hand,  in  favor  of  the 
professions.  The  students  coming  from  the  professional  class 
make  “general  culture”  scores  considerably  above  the  average  of 
the  group  of  50.  Those  whose  fathers  engage  in  business  make 
“general  culture”  scores  slightly  below,  and  those  from  the  trades 
class,  considerably  below,  the  mean  of  the  group.  These  facts 
suggest  a favorable  influence  on  the  “general  culture”  score  of 
occupational  background,  since  the  students  in  the  business  and 
professional  groups  who  have  lower  mean  Otis  scores  than  do  the 
students  whose  fathers  engage  in  trades,  have  higher  “general 
culture”  scores.  These  figures  are  included  at  this  point,  not 
because  they  furnish  any  conclusive  evidence  concerning  the  influ- 
ence of  occupational  background  on  the  “general  culture”  score, 
but  rather  to  suggest  a method  of  studying  the  question  further 
with  a larger  number  of  cases. 

Summarizing,  it  appears  that  the  students  making  high  “general 
culture”  scores  have  more  grandparents,  uncles,  and  fathers  en- 
gaged in  the  professions  and  business  than  do  the  low  score 
students.  The  latter  group  has  more  grandparents,  uncles,  and 
fathers  engaged  in  the  trades  and  farming  than  is  the  case  with 
the  high  score  group.  These  findings  indicate  that  the  same 
characteristics  which  in  other  investigations  have  been  found  to 
differentiate  individuals  on  the  basis  of  intelligence,  also  tend  to 
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differentiate  them  on  the  basis  of  “general  cultural’’  information. 
It  has  been  indicated  above  that  rural  communities  associated  with 
the  occupation  of  farming,  offer  fewer  “cultural”  opportunities 
than  urban  centers.  The  factor  of  interest  may  also  be  involved. 
Persons  engaged  in  trades  and  farming  may  tend  to  focus  their 
attention  upon  the  practical  affairs  of  daily  life,  while  those  whose 
taste  leads  them  into  professional  or  business  pursuits  may  have 
greater  interest  in  the  fields  of  science,  foreign  literature,  fine  arts, 
and  history  and  the  social  studies. 

Gainful  Employment  of  Women  in  the  Family.  A consistent 
and  statistically  significant  difference  appears  in  the  number  of 
women  members  of  the  family  who  engage  in  gainful  occupations. 
Grandmothers,  aunts,  and  mothers  of  the  high  score  students  are 
gainfully  employed  to  a significantly  greater  extent  than  are  the 
women  of  the  families  of  the  low  score  students.  It  may  be  in- 
ferred that  women  who  enjoy  the  stimuli  of  gainful  employment 
outside  of  the  home  have  a greater  interest  in  “general  cultural” 
information. 

Distinguished  Relatives.  The  high  score  students  report  46 
distinguished  relatives  while  the  low  score  group  reports  only  18. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  background  picture  of  the  high  score 
students  whose  fathers  are  engaged  to  a large  extent  in  profes- 
sional wTork,  whose  parents  attain  a high  educational  level,  and 
whose  mothers’  interests  extend  beyond  household  affairs. 

Distinguished  relatives  may  be  a source  of  “cultural”  informa- 
tion, if  not  because  of  direct  association,  because  of  providing  a 
stimulus,  based  upon  family  pride,  to  acquire  information  in  the 
field  in  which  the  relative  has  been  distinguished.  One  student, 
for  example,  remarks  that  she  first  became  interested  in  reading 
history  after  hearing  her  grandmother  describe  the  military 
achievements  of  her  great-great  grandfather  in  a famous  battle. 
Another  student  reports  that  the  attainments  of  a certain  relative 
in  chemistry  aroused  her  first  interest  in  that  field  of  science. 

Place  of  Birth.  General  observation  indicates  that  the  economic, 
social  and  cultural  level  of  foreign-born  residents  of  the  United 
States  is  lower  than  that  of  native-born  Americans.  The  findings 
of  the  present  study  are  not  in  accord  with  these  opinions.  The 
high  score  students  tend  to  have  foreign-born  immediate  ancestry, 
and  the  low  score  students  to  have  American  born  immediate  an- 
cestry. 
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Other  investigations,  such  as  the  study  by  Terman  [85],  indi- 
cate high  intelligence  ratings  among  Jewish  people.  In  the  present 
investigation  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  there  were  three  Jewish 
students  among  the  100  cases  and  all  of  them  were  in  the  high 
score  group. 

Clark  [16]  found  that  “students  of  two  foreign-born  parents 
. . . do  best  and  that  those  of  two  native-born  parents  do  the 
poorest”  college  work.  He  explained  that  such  results  “do  not 
at  all  indicate  that  children  of  foreign-born  parents  . . . are  gen- 
erally superior  people.”  A11  explanation  of  this  fact  is  that 
selective  factors  have  so  operated  that  students  of  foreign-born 
background  may  do  slightly  better  work  at  school.  This  same 
selective  factor  was  found  in  the  item  of  parental  occupations. 
Only  the  most  gifted  individuals  from  the  foreign-born  group 
reach  college.  These  students  are  sufficiently  exceptional  to  stand 
high  in  intelligence  and  achievement.  It  is  also  possible  that  birth 
and  subsequent  residence  in  foreign  countries  involve  advantages 
similar  to  those  of  travel.  Among  such  advantages  are  contacts 
with  foreign  literature,  acquaintance  with  works  of  art,  and 
familiarity  with  historical  settings.  These  opportunities  suggest 
sources  of  “cultural”  information.  Furthermore,  the  traditions  of 
European  countries  center  around  the  cultural  attainments  of  the 
past  to  a greater  extent  than  do  the  traditions  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  way,  the  place  of  birth  may  he  directly  related  to  intel- 
ligence and  indirectly  to  the  acquisition  of  the  kind  of  knowledge 
included  in  the  “general  culture”  test.  It  is  of  interest  to  observe 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  size  of  community  and  parental  occupation, 
intelligence  is  associated  with  a factor  which  also  differentiates 
the  students  making  low  “general  culture”  scores  from  those  mak- 
ing high  “general  culture”  scores. 

Size  of  Family.  The  relationship  between  intelligence  and  size 
of  family  has  been  considered  in  a number  of  studies.  Lenz’s 
study  of  4330  children  [52]  indicates  “a  marked  inverse  relation 
between  size  of  family  and  I.Q.  as  determined  by  group  tests  of 
intelligence.” 

When  the  economic  level  is  kept  constant,  there  seems  to  be 
little  relationship  between  intelligence  and  size  of  family.  Suther- 
land [86]  writes  that  “while  previous  investigations  have  in  the 
main  found  negative  correlations  between  intelligence  and  size  of 
family  with  groups  of  subjects  not  homogeneous  as  regards  social 
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status  and  occupation  of  parent,  this  (study)  would  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  existence  of  the  same  phenomenon,  though  in  a less 
marked  degree,  among  a group  of  children  whose  fathers  all  fol- 
low one  occupation  and  who  are  all  of  the  same  social  status.” 

The  mean  “general  culture”  and  Otis  scores  of  the  low  score 
students  indicate  a tendency  for  those  from  families  of  three  or 
four  children  to  make  higher  Otis  and  “general  culture”  scores 
than  do  the  students  from  smaller  or  from  larger  families.  The 
same  tendency  appears  in  the  mean  Otis  scores  of  the  high  score 
students  who  come  from  families  of  three  or  four  children.  In 
the  latter  group  the  “general  culture”  scores  are  higher  than  the 
mean  of  the  group  of  50  in  the  case  of  the  only  child  and  lower 
than  the  mean  in  the  case  of  students  coming  from  families  of 
five  or  six  children. 

Influence  of  Women  Members  of  Family.  A differentiating 
item  runs  consistently  through  the  data  presented  in  this  chapter. 
Greater  differences  appear  between  the  two  groups  of  students  in 
the  items  concerning  the  women  members  of  the  family  than  in  the 
items  concerning  the  men. 

Students  are  usually  more  closely  associated  with  the  women 
than  with  the  men  of  the  family.  The  superior  type  of  grand- 
mothers, aunts,  and  mothers  of  the  high  score  students,  therefore, 
might  be  responsible  for  the  acquisition  of  “general  cultural”  in- 
formation to  a greater  extent  than  would  be  the  case  with  the  low 
score  students  who  had  less  able  grandmothers,  aunts,  and  mothers. 

Educational  Level  of  Background.  There  seems  to  be  a close 
inter-relationship  among  many  of  the  factors  which  most  definitely 
are  associated  with  the  possession  of  “cultural”  background.  The 
educational  attainments  in  one’s  family  background  may  be  ex- 
pected to  bear  directly  upon  the  acquisition  of  “general  cultural” 
information. 

Significantly  more  grandparents  of  the  low  score  than  of  the 
high  score  students  did  not  complete  high  school,  while  more  of 
the  high  score  group  than  of  the  low  score  students  report  grand- 
parents who  completed  high  school  and  took  further  training.  The 
low  score  group  indicates  that  123  uncles  and  aunts  completed  high 
school  and  took  further  training,  while  185  uncles  and  aunts  of 
the  high  score  group  belong  at  this  educational  level. 

It  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  “general  culture”  and  Otis 
scores  on  the  basis  of  the  educational  attainments  of  parents. 
The  mean  scores  of  the  low  score  students  are  as  follows : 
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“ General 

Culture ” Otis 


21  fathers  did  not  complete  high  school  107.61  43-52 

29  mothers  did  not  complete  high  school  108.54  44.82 

24  fathers  graduated,  went  beyond  high  school  106.86  45-95 

20  mothers  graduated,  went  beyond  high  school 103.5  46-53 


The  mean  scores  of  the  high  score  students  are  as  follows : 

“ General 

Culture”  Otis 


1 7 fathers  did  not  complete  high  school  460.78  63.39 

16  mothers  did  not  complete  high  school  459 .19  64.86 

26  fathers  graduated,  went  beyond  high  school 486.13  66.3 

30  mothers  graduated,  went  beyond  high  school  485.48  64.84 


It  will  he  observed  that  the  mean  Otis  scores  of  the  low  score 
group  are  slightly  higher  among  the  students  who  report  that  their 
fathers  and  mothers  graduated  from  high  school  and  took  further 
training.  The  same  group  of  students  does  not  make  higher 
“general  culture’’  scores,  however.  In  the  high  score  group  the 
mean  Otis  scores  of  each  of  the  four  divisions  do  not  depart  con- 
spicuously from  the  mean  of  65.08  of  the  group  of  50.  The  differ- 
ence in  “general  culture”  scores,  however,  is  marked.  The 
students  having  parents  of  higher  educational  attainments  make 
“general  culture”  scores  considerably  higher  than  the  mean  of 
475.34  of  the  group  of  50,  and  very  much  higher  than  the  scores 
made  by  students  whose  parents  did  not  complete  high  school. 

Chapman  and  Wiggans  [15]  found  a socio-economic  difference 
in  the  homes  on  the  basis  of  the  attendance  of  mothers  at  high 
school.  Superior  socio-economic  status,  it  is  pointed  out,  accom- 
panies mothers’  attendance  at  high  school  to  a greater  extent  than 
it  does  fathers’  attendance.  In  the  present  study  a difference  ap- 
pears between  the  low  score  and  the  high  score  groups  with 
regard  to  high  school  attendance  of  mothers  and  not  with  regard 
to  high  school  attendance  of  fathers.  This  follows  the  implica- 
tion of  the  study  made  by  Chapman  and  Wiggans.  The  educa- 
tion of  mothers  seems  to  have  more  direct  bearing  upon  the 
status  of  the  home  than  does  that  of  fathers. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  a high  educational  level  accom- 
panies superior  native  ability.  In  the  present  study  it  appears 
that  students  having  high  “general  culture”  scores  come  from  back- 
grounds of  educational  attainments  superior  to  the  backgrounds 
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of  the  students  making  low  “general  culture”  scores.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  educational  attainments  in  one’s  family  background 
may  be  related  both  to  native  ability  as  measured  by  the  Otis  test 
and  to  “general  cultural”  information  as  measured  by  the  “general 
culture”  test. 

Background  Interests.  Significant  differences  appear  between 
the  interests  of  the  grandparents  of  the  low  and  high  score  stu- 
dents. The  low  score  students  report  that  their  grandparents  are 
interested  in  church,  religion,  the  Bible,  charity,  farming,  and 
dairying.  The  students  of  the  high  score  group  indicate  that  their 
grandparents  are  interested  in  reading,  nature  lore,  handcrafts,  and 
current  events.  The  low  score  students  report  that  their  grand- 
parents talk  of  farming  and  dairying,  while  the  high  score  stu- 
dents report  that  their  grandparents  talk  of  nature  lore,  hand- 
crafts, and  current  affairs. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  possibilities  of  these  interests  and  topics  of 
conversation  as  sources  of  information,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
interests  and  conversation  of  the  low  score  group  of  grandparents 
would  contribute  little  to  the  fields  of  knowledge  covered  by  the 
“general  culture”  test.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interests  and  dis- 
cussions of  the  grandparents  of  the  high  score  students,  such  as 
nature  lore  and  current  affairs,  might  contribute  the  kind  of 
information  called  for  in  the  test. 

A significantly  larger  number  of  fathers  of  the  high  score  group 
is  interested  in  sports,  clubs,  and  social  life  than  is  the  case  among 
the  fathers  of  the  low  score  group.  These  interests  might  be 
associated  with  an  economic  or  occupational  status  which  encour- 
ages this  type  of  recreation.  A significantly  large  number  of 
mothers  of  the  high  score  students  is  interested  in  music,  art,  the 
theater,  reading,  and  writing.  Each  of  these  items  would  be  a 
direct  source  of  “cultural”  information.  This  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  the  high  score  students  report  many  more  facts  learned 
from  mothers  in  the  field  of  fine  arts  than  do  the  low  score 
students. 

The  interests  of  grandparents,  fathers  and  mothers  indicate 
that  the  background  of  the  high  score  students  presents  superior 
opportunities  to  the  background  of  the  low  score  students  for  ob- 
taining “general  cultural”  information. 

Leisure  Activities  and  Friendships  of  Family.  The  leisure  ac- 
tivities of  the  siblings  of  the  low  score  group  tend  to  center  in 
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the  church,  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  the  Y.W.C.A.  These  organizations 
are  primarily  character  building  agencies  rather  than  sources  of 
“general  cultural’’  information.  The  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
high  score  students  tend  to  occupy  their  leisure  time  with  music, 
art,  and  the  theater,  all  of  which  are  possible  sources  of  informa- 
tion in  the  field  of  fine  arts.  Conversation  in  the  home  about 
such  activities  would  present  opportunities  for  the  high  score  stu- 
dents to  acquire  information  in  this  field  of  “general  culture.” 
It  is  of  interest,  also,  to  note  that  the  high  score  group  reports  more 
facts  learned  from  siblings  in  the  field  of  science. 

A significantly  large  number  of  parents  of  the  low  score  stu- 
dents prefer  “many  close  friends.”  The  fathers  and  mothers  of 
the  high  score  students  are  more  selective  and  prefer  “a  few  close 
friends.”  This  may  indicate  a choice  of  friends  among  the  parents 
of  the  high  score  students  on  the  basis  of  mutual  interests,  and 
also,  possibly,  a greater  depth  of  such  interests  because  of  closer 
acquaintance. 

Reading.  The  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  low  score  students 
read  newspapers  to  a significantly  greater  extent  than  do  the 
siblings  of  tbe  high  score  group.  The  latter  group  reads  standard 
fiction  and  poetry.  It  is  doubtful  how  much  general  cultural  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  from  newspaper  reading,  but  acquaint- 
ance with  standard  works  and  poetry  would  contribute  information 
in  the  field  of  literature.  English,  but  not  American,  literature 
was  included  in  the  foreign  literature  section  of  the  “general  cul- 
ture” test. 

The  low  score  students  report  that  members  of  their  households, 
other  than  the  immediate  family,  “read  a great  deal.”  The  high 
score  students  report  that  other  household  members  in  their  fam- 
ilies “seldom”  read.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  language  mean- 
ings are  not  uniform  in  the  minds  of  all  individuals.  There  are 
possibilities  of  difficulty  at  this  point,  as  elsewhere,  in  the  present 
study.  It  may  be  that  the  members  of  the  two  groups  did  not 
interpret  uniformly  “a  great  deal”  and  “seldom.”  Among  people 
who  read  little,  “a  great  deal”  might  indicate  an  amount  of  reading 
which  would  be  considered  “very  little”  by  those  who  read  exten- 
sively. A possible  explanation  was  sought  in  the  numbers  of 
servants,  boarders,  and  roomers  in  tbe  homes.  No  outstanding 
differences  appear,  however.  The  low  score  group  reports  two 
boarders,  three  roomers,  and  one  servant.  The  high  score  group 
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reports  five  boarders,  one  roomer,  and  four  servants.  The  reasons 
for  these  findings  being  contradictory  to  other  data  of  the  study 
are  not  apparent.  Further,  more  detailed  consideration  of  this 
factor  might  reveal  points  of  interest  and  significance. 

Suggested  Method  of  Studying  Environmental  Factors.  Fur- 
ther light  may  be  thrown  on  the  relation  of  intelligence  and 
achievement  to  environmental  factors  by  comparing  the  mean 
scores  on  an  intelligence  test  and  the  mean  scores  on  an  achieve- 
ment test  made  by  different  groups— students  having  rural  back- 
grounds and  students  having  urban  backgrounds,  students  having 
different  occupational  backgrounds,  and  various  other  groupings. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  do  this  in  the  present  investigation  and 
some  interesting  results  were  obtained.  Although  the  number  of 
cases  is  too  small  to  secure  significant  findings,  this  method  is 
suggested  for  studying  further  the  ratio  between  the  intelligence 
and  achievement  of  groups  having  contrasting  characteristics. 

General  Patterns  of  the  Low  and  High  Score  Groups  of  Stu- 
dents. In  general,  a number  of  more  or  less  related  factors  seems 
to  be  associated  with  the  high  score  group  of  students  and  another 
pattern  of  characteristics  to  be  associated  with  the  low  score  group. 
On  the  basis  of  the  items  which  differentiate  the  low  score  from 
the  high  score  students,  two  general  patterns  may  be  observed. 

The  students  of  the  high  score  group  have,  in  general,  a family 
background  of  ancestors  and  relatives  from  urban  communities 
who  are  foreign-born,  have  graduated  from  high  school,  engage 
in  the  professions,  have  women  members  of  the  family  gainfully 
employed,  and  are  interested  in  topics  of  general  culture.  The  stu- 
dents of  the  low  score  group  have,  in  general,  ancestors  and  rela- 
tives who  have  a rural  background,  are  American  born,  have  not 
graduated  from  high  school,  engage  in  agriculture  and  trades,  talk 
about  their  occupations  and  read  newspapers  more  frequently  than 
literature  and  science. 

These  factors  are  usually  associated  with  intelligence,  and  in 
this  group  of  students  the  same  items  which  differentiate  the  two 
groups  on  the  basis  of  native  ability  tend  also  to  differentiate  the 
two  groups  on  the  basis  of  “general  culture”  scores. 
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THE  HOME 

The  chief  educational  agencies  of  the  young,  according  to  Knox 
[49]  are  “the  home,  the  church,  the  school,  and  the  community 
with  its  public  library,  literary,  vocational,  industrial,  social,  and 
recreational  organizations.  Of  these  the  home  is  fundamental. 
. . . A child  is  wax  to  receive  and  granite  to  hold  the  impressions 
of  the  fireside.” 

Moffett  [57]  compares  the  contributions  of  the  home  with  those 
of  the  school.  “The  analysis  of  the  contacts  and  the  resulting 
enjoyment  of  literature,  art,  music,  and  dramatics  shows  that  the 
student  is  influenced  more  in  these  cultural  aspects  of  his  experi- 
ences by  his  home  environment  and  the  standards  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  lives  than  by  the  formal  education  he  has  received. 
There  seems  to  be  little  relationship  between  the  types  selected 
for  recreational  enjoyment  and  the  types  emphasized  in  classroom 
instruction.” 

In  the  search  for  sources  of  “general  cultural”  information, 
therefore,  consideration  must  be  given  to  various  aspects  of  home 
life.  A number  of  items  in  the  home  background  of  the  high 
score  and  of  the  low  score  students  suggest  possible  sources  of 
“general  cultural”  information. 

Table  IX  describes  certain  aspects  of  the  homes  of  the  100 
students  of  the  study.  The  low  score  group  is  distinguished  from 
the  high  score  group  by  coming,  to  a significantly  greater  extent, 
from  communities  of  less  than  5,000.  Thirty-six  students  of  the 
low  score  group,  as  compared  with  21  students  of  the  high  score 
group,  check  the  item,  spent  “entire  life  in  one  community.” 
Twenty  low  score  and  seven  high  score  students  indicate  that  they 
have  had  “intimate  contacts  with  the  neighbors.” 

No  statistically  significant  differences  appear  between  the  two 
groups  in  the  items  presented  in  Tables  X,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  and 
XIV.  These  items  describe  trips  taken,  attendance  at  concerts 
and  lectures,  reading  in  the  home,  influences  and  attitudes,  certain 
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TABLE  IX 

Items  Descriptive  of  the  Home 

Low  High  C.  R. 

Size  of  community  in  which  student  spent  major  por- 


tion of  life 

Rural  section,  less  than  5,000  24  9 5.0 

Urban  section,  more  than  5,000  26  41 

Type  of  neighborhood 

Restricted  residential  area  7 13 

Good  residential  area  22  22 

Business  section  5 7 

Urban  5 2 

Suburban  11  4 

Varied,  moved  about  a great  deal  2 

Length  of  residence 

Entire  life  in  one  community  36  21  4.7 

Many  years  in  one  community  10  17 

A few  years  in  one  community  2 2 

Moved  about  frequently  2 10 

Location  of  library 

Near  to  home  10  12 

Distant  from  home  11  5 

Convenient  to  home  22  28 

Inaccessible  7 5 

Location  of  parks,  recreational  centers 

Near  to  home  12  22 

Distant  from  home  12  6 

Convenient  to  home  17  19 

Inaccessible  9 3 

Contacts  with  neighbors 

Casual  30  33 

Intimate  20  7 4.5 

None  at  all  4 

Moved  about,  changed  frequently  6 

Type  of  home 

Similar  to  that  of  close  friends  38  40 

Less  comfortable  than  friends’  2 5 

More  comfortable  than  friends’  10  5 

Ownership  of  home 

Family  owns  home  45  38 

Family  rents  home  5 7 

Church  owns  home  5 


economic  aspects  of  the  home,  and  musical  and  art  opportu- 
nities. 

Table  XV  describes  the  religious  training,  attitudes,  and  observ- 
ances of  the  two  groups  of  students.  Only  one  item  shows  a 
statistically  significant  difference.  A larger  number  of  low  score 
than  of  high  score  students  report  that  their  religious  attitudes  do 
not  differ  from  those  of  their  parents. 

It  may  be  noted  that,  in  giving  the  data  presented  in  certain 
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tallies,  some  students  have  checked  more  than  one  item.  For 
example,  Table  XIII  indicates  the  recreational  facilities  in  the 
home.  In  some  cases  the  student  checked  both  items,  “garden 
space”  and  “tennis  court”.  In  other  cases  the  student  did  not 
check  any  of  the  items. 

TABLE  X 

Trips,  Concert  and  Lecture  Attendance 

Low  High  C.  R. 


Places  of  interest,  to  which  parents  have  taken  student 

Historic  spots  13  21 

Musical  functions : concerts,  opera  3 5 

Lectures,  theater  2 7 

Industrial  plants  4 8 

Zoological  park  1 3 

Attendance  of  parents,  and  other  members  of  the 
family  at : 

Lectures  33  24 

Concerts  27  25 

Study  clubs  7 5 

“None  available”  1 

Do  not  know  2 

Student  attendance  at  concerts 

Frequent  14  13 

Occasional  26  26 

Seldom  8 9 

Never  2 2 

Frequency  of  Visits  with  Parents  to: 

Art  galleries:  2 or  3 times  a year  18  20 

About  once  a month  1 2 

About  once  a week  1 

2 or  3 times  only  1 6 

Never  29  22 

Museums:  2 or  3 times  a year  24  27 

About  once  a month  1 2 

2 or  3 times  only  1 7 

Never  24  14 

Picnics,  outings:  2 or  3 times  a year  29  26 

About  once  a month  10  12 

About  once  a week  6 6 

Never  5 6 

Summer  spent : 

At  home  36  31 

Away  from  home 14  17 

Working  12  9 
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TABLE  XI 

Reading  in  the  Home 

Low  High  C.  R. 

Story  reading  by  parents  during  student’s  childhood: 

Often  34  39 

Seldom  13  8 

Never  3 3 

Reading  aloud  by  parents  about: 

Science  11  13 

Foreign  literature  4 15 

Fine  arts  7 14 

History,  social  studies  20  24 

Frequency  of  such  reading: 

Often  7 15 

Occasionally  15  16 

Seldom  3 3 

Never  10  17 

Number  of  magazines  taken  in  home: 

None  5 4 

One  2 

Two  7 3 

Three  4 3 

More  than  three  34  38 

Types  of  magazines  taken  in  home: 

Scientific  journals  32  25 

Current  affairs  96  104 

Home,  household  magazines  76  65 

Literary,  music,  art  periodicals  14  22 

Religious,  church  publications  8 18 

Professional,  fraternal  journals  9 5 

Humor,  sports  6 5 

Magazines  for  youths,  children 1 5 

Business  periodicals  7 6 

TABLE  XII 

Influences  and  Attitudes  in  Home 

Low  High  C.  R. 

Congeniality  of  parents 

Father  and  mother  congenial  43  40 

Indifferent  toward  each  other  1 2 

Separated  1 2 

Do  not  know:  no  contact  5 6 

Common  interests  of  parents 

Recreation  35  30 

Friends  40  40 

Reading  25  25 

Common  interests:  students  with  siblings 

Games,  outdoor  activities  together  31  26 

Picnics,  movies,  parties,  clubs  8 3 

Read,  studied  together  6 16 

Played  musical  instruments,  sang  4 1 

Worked:  home,  farm,  fields  2 2 

No  interests  in  common  2 
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TABLE  XII  ( Continued ) 

Low  High 


Disciplinary  attitude  of  parents 

Strict  10  9 

Very  lenient  8 8 

Fair  23  24 

Not  with  parents 2 

Sometimes  free,  sometimes  rigid  7 9 

Felt  parents  wished  to  develop  best  46  46 

Felt  did  not  wish  to  develop  best 1 

Never  noticed  attitude  toward  me  1 4 

Not  with  parents  enough  to  know  2 

Home  influences:  parents,  brothers,  sisters 

Directed,  influenced  social  life  40  37 

Influenced  civic,  church  interests  19  20 

Music,  art,  literature  appreciation  3 2 

Helped  with  school  work  1 4 

Topics  of  conversation  in  home  (most  frequent) 

Money  11  14 

Household  affairs  24  29 

Relatives,  friends,  people  32  41 

Books  18  29 

Local  current  news  42  40 

National,  world  affairs  28  38 

Science  9 15 

Foreign  literature  1 5 

Fine  arts,  music  9 14 

History,  economics,  social  studies  26  23 

Recreation  27  28 

School  work  42  42 

Religion,  church  5 


TABLE  XIII 

Items  Indicating  Economic  Status  of  Home 

Low  High 

Items  considered  in  making  family  budget: 


Books  17  14 

Travel  9 9 

Concerts,  theater 15  22 

Entertaining  10  8 

No  budget  13  21 

Do  not  know  22  14 

Servants  in  home: 

None  35  27 

One  part  time  11  15 

I,  more,  full  time  4 8 

Automobiles  in  family: 

None  n 12 

One  27  27 

Two  or  more  12  11 


C.  R. 
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TABLE  XIII  ( Continued) 

Low  High 


Recreational  facilities  in  home: 

Garden  space  32  38 

Tennis  court  8 2 

Billiard,  pingpong  1 3 

Play  space:  swing,  sandpile  1 9 

Rooms  occupied  by  family: 

Varied,  moved  often  1 2 

Two  1 

Three  1 

Four  1 1 

Five  1 3 

Six  1 8 

Seven  5 8 

Eight  6 6 

Nine  10  7 

Ten  11  1 

Eleven  4 

Twelve  9 5 

More  4 4 

Number  of  persons  occupying  these  rooms: 

Two  1 3 

Three  9 9 

Four  12  8 

Five  11  9 

Six  7 11 

Seven  6 4 

Eight  2 3 

Nine  1 1 

Ten  

Eleven  1 

Varied  2 

Student  has  own  room  in  which  to  study: 

Yes  43  36 

No  7 14 


TABLE  XIV 

Music  and  Art  Opportunities  in  the  Home 

Low  High 


Student  took  private  lessons  in: 

Music  45  46 

Dancing  11  19 

Painting  2 5 

Musical  instruments  in  the  home: 

Radio  43  44 

Piano  48  46 

Violin,  cello,  viola  26  16 

Popular  dance  instruments:  banjo,  drum,  saxophone, 

ukulele,  guitar,  accordion,  harmonica,  mandolin . . 16  18 

Wind  instruments : flute,  clarinet,  cornet,  trombone  7 13 

Victrola  8 9 


C.  R. 


C.  R. 
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TABLE  XV 

Religious  Training,  Attitudes,  and  Observances 

Low  High  C.  R. 

Religious  training  received  at: 

School  1 6 32 

Home  45  42 

Church,  Sunday  School  49  45 

Y.W.C.A.  8 6 

Social  gatherings,  contacts  2 1 

Missionary  society  1 1 

Clubs  2 2 

Camps,  conferences,  lectures  4 4 

None  1 

Religious  training  has  been: 

Biased  2 7 

Inadequate  10  10 

Adequate  38  33 

Denominational  preference  influenced  by: 

Friends  5 7 

Home  background,  training  43  40 

School  life,  contacts  7 7 

My  own  choosing  5 8 

Convenience  of  church  to  home  1 1 

Attitude  toward  religious  observances: 

Indifferent  7 15 

Antagonistic  1 

Interested,  participate  often  31  25 

Interested,  participate  occasionally  12  12 

Interested,  participate  seldom  2 4 

Never  participate  1 3 

Attitude  toward  religion  differs  from  parents : 

Yes  2 7 

No  26  13  4.1 

In  some  respects  22  30 

Religious  training  has  included : 

Music:  information,  appreciation  34  25 

Art  appreciation  15  12 

Art  information  9 10 

History  18  30 

English  literature  10  14 

Foreign  literature  5 10 

Discussions:  science,  theology  30  34 

Studies  of  other  countries  and  peoples  29  32 

Religious  practices,  observances  differ  from  parents : 

Yes  2 6 

No  26  22 

In  some  respects  22  22 
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SUMMARY  AND  DISCUSSION 

Summary 

Certain  items  differentiate  the  two  groups  of  students  in  regard 
to  their  home  background.  The  items  showing  a critical  ratio 
greater  than  4.0  are  as  follows : 

Low  Score  Group  High  Score  Group 

Spent  major  part  of  life  in  rural  com- 
munity 

Spent  entire  life  in  one  community 
Had  intimate  contacts  with  neigh- 
bors 

Religious  attitudes  do  not  differ  from 
those  of  parents 

Discussion 

There  are  fewer  statistically  significant  differences  between  the 
two  groups  of  students  in  the  items  of  home  life  than  in  those  of 
family  background  (described  in  Chapter  II).  In  many  of  the 
items  of  the  present  chapter  the  two  groups  of  students  report 
homes  of  close  similarity. 

Community.  The  item  of  community  size,  which  appeared  in 
the  family  background,  is  again  repeated  in  the  size  of  community 
in  which  the  student  lives.  Consistent  with  the  picture  of  the 
communities  in  which  grandparents,  uncles,  aunts,  and  parents 
live,  the  low  score  students  tend  to  live  in  small,  rural  sections 
and  the  high  score  group  in  urban  communities.  This  fact  is 
emphasized  when  11  low  score  and  only  four  high  score  students 
describe  their  neighborhoods  as  “suburban.”  The  same  lack  of 
cultural  opportunities  in  the  small,  rural  community  tends  to  char- 
acterize the  lives  of  the  low  score  students  as  well  as  those  of 
their  relatives. 

A significantly  greater  number  of  low  score  than  of  high  score 
students  have  spent  their  lives  in  one  community.  This  would  tend 
to  limit  outlook  and  the  acquisition  of  information  such  as  is 
demanded  in  the  “general  culture”  test.  Numerically  more  of 
the  high  score  group  than  of  the  low  score  group  report  that  they 
have  “moved  about  frequently.” 

The  intimate  neighborhood  contacts  of  the  low  score  group  are 
a part  of  the  pattern  of  the  life  in  small  rural  sections.  This  is 
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consistent  with  the  findings  concerning  the  friendships  of  fathers 
and  mothers  (see  Table  VII  E,  Chapter  II).  It  appeared  that 
the  parents  of  the  low  score  group  preferred  “many  close  friends.” 
Such  neighborhood  contacts  often  create  more  interest  in  per- 
sonalities than  in  “cultural”  information. 

Religious  Attitudes.  Twice  as  many  high  score  as  low  score 
students  report  receiving  religious  training  at  school.  Fifteen 
high  score  and  seven  low  score  students  report  an  indifferent 
attitude  in  regard  to  religious  observances.  A larger  number  of 
low  score  than  of  high  score  students  tend  to  have  religious  atti- 
tudes similar  to  those  of  their  parents.  The  attitudes  of  the  high 
score  group  differ  “in  some  respects”  from  those  of  their  parents. 

Ready  agreement  with  parental  opinions  might  indicate  a lack 
of  alertness  and  initiative  in  thinking.  Such  a lack  might  hinder 
the  student  in  obtaining  the  kind  of  information  called  for  in 
the  “general  culture”  test.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  how 
greatly  religious  attitudes  bear  upon  the  acquisition  of  “cultural” 
information. 

Items  of  Numerical  Difference  Between  the  Two  Groups.  Al- 
though there  are  few  statistically  significant  differences  between 
the  two  groups  in  the  items  of  home  background,  Tables  IX,  X, 
XI,  XII,  XIII,  and  XIV  show  a number  of  interesting  numerical 
differences  between  the  two  groups. 

The  parents  of  the  students  of  the  high  score  group  have  taken 
them  to  a considerably  larger  number  of  places  of  interest  than 
have  the  parents  of  the  low  score  students.  Twenty-four  low  score 
and  fourteen  high  score  students  report  never  having  visited  a 
museum. 

Approximately  three  times  as  many  high  score  as  low  score  stu- 
dents report  that  they  read  and  study  with  their  brothers  and 
sisters.  The  high  score  students  also  enjoy  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing their  parents  read  aloud  frequently  about  science,  foreign 
literature,  fine  arts,  history  and  the  social  studies.  Frequent  topics 
of  conversation  in  the  homes  of  the  high  score  students  are  books, 
science,  foreign  literature,  and  fine  arts. 

Eleven  of  the  low  score  and  five  of  the  high  score  group  indi- 
cate that  the  library  is  “distant  from  home.”  Nearly  twice  as 
many  high  score  as  low  score  students  report  that  there  are  recre- 
ational centers  near  their  homes,  while  the  low  score  students 
indicate  that  such  facilities  are  “distant  from  home.”  The  near- 
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ness  of  recreational  centers  probably  would  not  be  a contributing 
factor  in  the  acquisition  of  “cultural”  information.  It  is  more 
probable  that  it  would  be  a part  of  the  general  picture  of  the  urban 
community  where  the  high  score  students  live. 

General  Pattern  of  the  Tzvo  Groups.  Although  in  a large  num- 
ber of  items  the  two  groups  are  remarkably  alike  in  home  life, 
descriptive  patterns  tend  to  distinguish  the  low  score  from  the 
high  score  students. 

The  high  score  group  tends,  in  general,  to  come  from  homes 
located  in  urban  centers,  convenient  to  libraries  and  recreational 
centers.  They  move  about  frequently,  and  have  been  taken  to 
many  places  of  interest.  Their  parents  read  aloud  to  them,  they 
study  and  read  with  their  brothers  and  sisters,  and  cultural  topics 
are  discussed  in  their  homes. 

The  low  score  group  tends,  in  general,  to  come  from  rural 
homes  where  they  have  spent  their  entire  lives.  They  have  inti- 
mate contacts  with  the  neighbors.  Library  and  recreational  facili- 
ties are  distant.  Their  religious  views  do  not  differ  from  those  of 
their  parents. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  all  possible  pertinent  information  has 
not  been  gathered,  these  findings  indicate  a relationship  between 
certain  home  factors  and  the  acquisition  of  “cultural”  informa- 
tion. These  factors  are : the  size  of  the  community  in  which  one 
lives,  convenience  to  libraries  and  recreational  centers,  visits  to 
places  of  interest,  and  home  reading  and  conversation  in  the  fields 
of  general  culture. 


CHAPTER  IV 


SCHOOL  HISTORY 

As  acquiring  some  of  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  the  past 
is  one  of  the  objectives  of  our  educational  effort,  school  work 
may  be  expected  to  furnish  a source  of  information  in  the  field 
of  “general  culture.”  Methods  of  instruction,  varying  curricula, 
individual  differences,  and  other  factors  tend  to  create  a situation 
in  which  a uniform  fund  of  knowledge  is  not  acquired  by  every 
student  attending  school. 

It  is  of  interest  to  examine  the  school  backgrounds  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  present  study  with  a view  to  finding  further  sources  of 
information  in  the  four  fields  of  the  “general  culture”  test. 


TABLE  XVI 


Scores 

on  General 

Culture 

Test 

Maximum 

Loiv 

High 

Differ- 

Critical 

Score 

Group 

Group 

ence 

Ratio 

Science  

292 

Mean  

36  • 50 

1 12 . 10 

75.60 

S.D 

17-75 

28.76 

P.E. 

Mean  

1 .69 

2.74 

Diff 

3.22 

23 

Foreign  literature  

333 

Mean  

20.30 

109.40 

89 . 10 

S.U 

10.06 

20.73 

P.E. 

Mean  

.96 

1 .98 

Diff 

2.20 

40 

Fine  arts  

251 

Mean  

27.90 

97-30 

69.40 

S.D 

14.49 

20.98 

P.E. 

Mean  

1.38 

2.00 

Diff 

2.43 

28 

History,  social  studies  . . . . 

346 

Mean  

24.20 

158.20 

134.00 

S.D 

13-25 

26.70 

P.E. 

Mean  

1.26 

2-55 

Diff 

2.84 

47 
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TABLE  XVII 


Composite  School  Grades* 


Science 

High  school  

College  

Mathematics 

High  school  

College  

Foreign  languages 

High  school  

College  

English 

High  school  

College  

Fine  arts 

Fligh  school  

College  

History,  social  studies 

High  school  

College  


Low  Score 

High  Score 

Group 

Group 

2.20 

1.63 

3-15 

2.26 

2.31 

1.72 

2.90 

2.24 

2.27 

1 63 

3-31 

1 .96 

2 . 16 

1 .46 

3.02 

1 .84 

1 87 

1 .62 

2-53 

1 73 

2 . 28 

1 .48 

3.16 

1 .96 

* School  marks  weighted  as  follows: 

i:  A,  90  to  100,  “Excellent,”  highest  mark 

2:  B,  80  to  90,  “Good,”  second  highest  mark 

3:  C,  70  to  80,  “Fair,”  average  mark 

4:  D,  60  to  70,  “Poor,”  passing  mark 

5:  E,  50  to  60,  “Very  Poor,”  lowest  passing  mark 

6:  F,  below  50,  failed 


TABLE  XVIII 
Number  of  Courses  Taken 


High  School 

College 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Science  

143 

87 

207 

193 

Mathematics  

174 

167 

29 

65 

Foreign  languages:  modern  

95 

124 

102 

188 

Foreign  languages:  Latin,  Greek  . 

. 124 

182 

23 

90 

English  

• 215 

212 

241 

262 

Fine  arts,  music  

70 

46 

CM 

29 

History  and  social  studies  

198 

165 

1 12 

184 

Commercial  studies  

40 

9 

57 

I 

Domestic  science,  arts,  crafts  . . . 

24 

18 

40 

3 

Philosophy,  religion,  orientation  . 

8 

2 

3i 

63 

Physical  education,  gymnasium  . 

25 

26 

256 

153 

Education  

1 2 I 

36 

Total  

. 1116 

1038 

1350 

1267 

Critical  Ratio 

6 . 96 
7.21 

5 49 
340 

6-35 

9.90 

9.46 

1315 

1 .71 

7.98 

8-37 
10. o 


H.  S.  & Coll. 
C.  R. 

22 . 1 

9i 

10.4 

1 1 5 

12.5 
6.7 

6-3 
9 7 
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Table  XVI  gives  the  differences  and  the  critical  ratios  between 
the  low  score  and  the  high  score  groups  in  the  four  sections  of  the 
test.  These  differences  and  critical  ratios  are  large,  since  the 
students  of  the  study  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  extreme 
scores  on  the  test. 

Table  XVII  gives  the  composite  school  grades  of  both  groups. 
These  grades  were  obtained  by  weighting  school  marks  as  indi- 
cated in  the  table.  The  mean  mark  of  each  student  in  every  field 
was  first  obtained.  (These  fields  of  information  correspond  to  the 
four  sections  of  the  “general  culture”  test.)  The  mean  mark  of 
the  group  of  fifty  was  then  obtained  in  each  field  of  “general 
culture.” 


TABLE  XIX 
College  Major  Courses 

Low  High  C.  R . 


Courses 

Science  5 6 

Mathematics  1 3 

Languages  6 10 

English  6 18  4.3 

History  and  social  studies  4 9 

Fine  arts,  music  5 

Education  14 

Commercial  work  2 

English  and  History  1 

English,  mathematics,  secondary  education  1 

No  major  chosen  6 3 

Reasons  for  changing  major  course 

Disliked  the  subject  1 

Changed  interests,  preferred  other  field  2 9 

Subject  badly  taught  1 3 


Table  XVIII  lists  the  number  of  courses  taken  by  the  two 
groups.  Here  also  the  subjects  are  grouped  according  to  the  four 
divisions  of  the  “general  culture”  test.  This  presents  a general 
picture  of  the  acquaintance  made  in  school  with  each  field  of 
knowledge.  In  order  that  the  picture  be  characteristic  of  the 
entire  amount  of  school  work  in  each  field,  the  critical  ratio  is 
obtained  from  the  total  number  of  courses  taken  both  in  high 
school  and  in  college. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  differences  in  subjects  taken  are 
greater  in  college  than  in  high  school.  The  high  score  group 
took  more  courses  in  mathematics  in  high  school  than  did  the  low 
score  group.  There  is  an  even  greater  difference  in  college  mathe- 
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matics,  the  high  score  group  taking  65  courses  in  this  field  and  the 
low  score  group  taking  only  29.  The  low  score  group  took  a 
greater  number  of  high  school  and  college  science  courses  than 
did  the  high  score  group.  The  high  score  group  took  a sig- 
nificantly large  number  of  language  courses,  both  modern  and 
ancient.  The  low  score  group  took  more  courses  in  fine  arts, 
domestic  science,  arts  and  crafts,  commercial  work,  education  and 
physical  education  than  did  the  high  score  group.  Table  XIX 
shows  that  the  high  score  group  majored  in  English  to  a greater 
extent  than  did  the  low  score  group. 

In  the  subjects  preferred  and  those  disliked,  only  one  outstand- 

TABLE  XX 

Subjects  Preferred,  Subjects  Disliked 

Low  High  C.  R. 


Subjects  preferred,  “liked” 

English:  dramatics,  literature,  journalism  22  18 

History,  social  studies  6 14 

Foreign  languages  4 4 

Mathematics,  sciences  10  14 

Music  7 2 

Education  5 

Commercial  subjects,  home  economics,  industrial  arts  3 
Subjects  disliked 

English:  dramatics,  literature,  journalism  2 4 

History,  social  studies  10  2 

Foreign  languages  3 6 

Mathematics,  sciences  16  21 

Music  

Education  4 

Commercial  work,  home  economics,  indus.  arts  ....  1 

Reasons  for  preferences 

“Just  like  it”  17  6 4.0 

“Seems  of  practical  value,  sense  to  it”  4 4 

“ Have  some  ability  for  it  ” 3.  6 

“Interesting”  6 7 

“Well  taught”  3 1 

“Interested  in  people”  7 

“ Like  problems,  original  work  ” 5 

“Want  aesthetic,  cultural  values”  9 7 

Reasons  for  disliking  subjects 

“ Too  much  about  people,”  “ dislike  languages”  ...  2 

“ Seems  useless  ” 2 7 

“Difficult,  couldn’t  do  it”  8 10 

“ Not  interesting  ” 2 7 

“ Poorly  taught,  disliked  teacher’s  attitude  ” 7 1 

“ Poor  foundation”  4 3 

“ Dislike  facts,  problems,  reasoning  ” 4 3 

“ Don’t  know  why  ” 2 
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TABLE  XXI 

Failures,  Withdrawals,  Exceptional  Records 

Low  High  C.  R. 

Failures,  high  school 

Mathematics  4 

History,  social  studies  2 

Languages  2 

English  1 

Failures,  college 

Mathematics  2 1 

History,  social  studies  7 1 

Languages  8 1 

English  11  1 4.8 

Sciences  17  1 6.8 

Education  4 

Commercial  subjects,  home  economics  5 

Physical  education  courses  7 3 

Music  1 

Religion,  orientation 2 


Total  64  8 

Reasons  for  failures 

Disliked  subject  4 

Did  not  study,  lack  of  interest  6 1 

Disliked  teacher  2 

Poor  foundation  2 

Illness  3 1 

Misbehavior,  played  “hooky”  1 3 

“Spoiled”  at  home  1 

Withdrawals  from  courses  (college  only) 

Mathematics  1 I 

Science  3 1 

Foreign  languages  1 2 

English  1 

Music  1 I 

History,  social  studies  2 

Physical  education  1 


Total  8 7 

All  “ 1 ” grades 

High  school  1 8 

College  1 

All  “1”  and  “2”  grades 

High  school  6 15 

College  1 5 

Honors  won  at  school:  high  school  and  college 

Scholastic  7 55  4-3 

Sports  4 1 

Extra  curricular  activities  3 4 

Prizes,  medals  4 13 


Total  18  73 
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ing  difference  appears  between  the  two  groups  of  students.  The 
low  score  group  gives  the  reason,  “just  like  it,”  to  a significantly 
greater  extent  than  do  the  high  score  students.  (See  Table  XX.) 

The  differences  in  scholastic  attainments  as  shown  in  Table 
XVII  are  consistent  with  the  significantly  larger  number  of  fail- 

TABLE  XXII 

Attitude  of  Students  and  Parents  Toward  College  Attendance; 

Financial  Support 

Low  High  C.  R. 


Students’  reasons  for  coming  to  college 

Parents’  wish  19  26 

Vocational  preparation  30  30 

Desired  a “liberal  education”  20  31 

Prestige  of  a college  degree  6 8 

Athletics  6 

“ Foregone  conclusion ” 2 15  5.5 

Interest  in  a certain  subject  27  37 

“What  was  the  attitude  of  your  parents  toward  your 
coming  to  college?”  (Interview) 

Took  it  for  granted  12  22 

A financial  strain,  sacrifice  for  them  4 7 

Encouraged,  always  wanted  it  24  12 

Insisted  on  it,  “wanted  me  to  be  economically  inde- 
pendent”   6 3 

“Wanted  me  to  have  what  they’d  missed”  3 4 

Father  indifferent,  mother  encouraged  6 

“Up  to  me”  3 5 

“Proud  of  me,”  but  thought  unnecessary  for  girl  to 

have  education  1 1 

Antagonistic,  refused  help  1 

Compensation,  punishment  for  school  work 
“Paid  for  good  school  work” — 

Never  45  39 

Once  or  twice  1 5 

Occasionally  2 3 

Regularly  2 3 

“Punished  for  poor  school  work” — - 

Never  44  47 

Once  or  twice  4 3 

Always  2 

Financial  support  in  college* 

Entire  support  from  parents  30  24 

Entire  support  from  other  relatives  8 5 

75%  or  more  from  parents  or  relatives  8 11 

50_75%  from  parents,  relatives  6 

25~5°%  from  parents,  relatives  2 

Less  than  25%  from  parents,  relatives  1 

Scholarship:  25-50%  of  support  1 3 

Earn  entire  support  1 


* In  every  case,  where  entire  support  is  not  provided,  student  earns  the  balance. 
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ures  in  school  subjects  on  the  part  of  the  low  score  students.  Not 
only  do  the  low  score  students  fail  in  English  and  languages  to  a 
significantly  greater  extent  than  do  the  high  score  group,  but 
they  also  have  a total  of  eight  times  as  many  failures  in  all  sub- 
jects as  the  high  score  students.  Approximately  eight  times  as 
many  scholastic  honors  are  won  by  the  high  score  students,  and 
they  receive  approximately  four  times  as  many  school  honors  of 
every  kind  as  the  low  score  group. 

Table  XXII  shows  little  difference  between  the  two  groups  in 
the  attitudes  toward  college  attendance  and  the  items  of  financial 
support.  More  high  score  than  low  score  students  report  coming 
to  college  because  it  has  been  a “foregone  conclusion.”  No  other 
critical  ratios  larger  than  4.0  appear  from  the  data  in  this  table. 

A significantly  large  number  of  low  score  students  report  com- 
ing from  grade  schools  enrolling  less  than  100  students  (see  Table 
XXIII).  There  is  no  outstanding  difference  between  the  two 
groups  in  high  school  attendance.  Table  XXIV  shows  that  the 
two  groups  are  strikingly  similar  in  school  residence. 

No  significant  differences  appear  in  Table  XXV  in  the  study 
habits  of  the  two  groups  of  students.  A larger  number  of  high 
score  students  take  part  in  extra-curricular  activities  which  may 
be  described  as  “literary”  than  do  the  low  score  students.  Neither 
group  has  suffered  significant  loss  from  illness  or  accidental  cause. 

TABLE  XXIII 

Size  and  Type  of  Schools  Attended  Before  Coming  to  College 

Public  Private  Parochial  C.  R. 


Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Lozv 

High  T otals 

Grade  school 

Less  than  100  enrolled  . . . 

15 

4 

1 

1 

1 

5-3 

100  to  500  enrolled  

19 

18 

1 

2 

I 

2 

Over  soo  enrolled  

I I 

21 

1 

2 

Changed  schools,  varied  . . 

2 

Junior  high  school  (if  a sep- 

arate  school  from  senior 

high  school) 

Less  than  100  enrolled  . . . 

2 

2 

100  to  750  enrolled  

4 

5 

I 

1 

More  than  750  enrolled  . . 

4 

5 

Senior  high  school 

Less  than  100  enrolled  . . . 

8 

I 

3 

1 

100  to  750  enrolled  

24* 

16 

3* 

6 

2 

More  than  750  enrolled  . . 

13 

22 

1 

1 

Changed  schools,  varied  . . 

2 

* If  part  time  was  spent  in  public, 

and  part  time 

in  private  schools,  the  case  is  recorded  in 

both  groups. 
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School  Residence 


Low  High  C.  R. 


When  in  high  school 

At  home  46  49 

In  a boarding  house  1 1 

With  relatives  3 

When  in  college 

At  home  22  22 

In  a boarding  house  3 1 

In  a dormitory 22  27 

With  relatives  3 
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TABLE  XXV 


Study  Methods  and  Extra-Curricular  Activity  Participation;  Causes 
of  Loss  of  Time  at  School;  Illnesses,  Accidents 


(Interview,  in  part) 


Study  habits 
Begin  with: 

Written  work  

Longest,  most  difficult  

Easiest,  what  like  best,  always  

Sometimes  begin  with  easiest  

Reading  

Follow  order  of  school  program  

Usually  study  alone  

Usually  study  with  classmates  

Always  scan  entire  lesson,  review  difficulties  

Sometimes  scan  entire  lesson,  review  difficulties  . . . 

Always  learn  each  point  carefully  as  proceed  

Sometimes  learn  each  point  carefully  as  proceed  . . . 

Regularly  observe  a set  time  for  study  

Have  a study  schedule,  but  do  not  keep  it  

Have  no  schedule  or  method  of  study  

Method  depends  upon  the  subject  

Regularly  talk  over  work  with  others  

Occasionally  talk  over  work  with  others  

Sometimes  follow  interesting  “leads”  from  assign- 
ments, though  not  required  

Own  or  run  an  automobile,  takes  time  from  study  . 
Participation  in  extra-curricular  activities 

Literary  

Social  

Athletic  

Student  organizations  

Illnesses,  accidents,  which  prevented  school  attendance 
for  one  semester  or  more,  causing  loss  of  credit 

Illness  

Operation  

Accident  

None  


Low 


15 

17 
20 
4i 

3 

8 

45 

3 

10 

36 

5 

1 8 

16 
15 

23 

32 

24 

25 


43 

6 

66 

46 

29 

1 16 


6 

3 

4 
37 


High 


15 

13 

13 

41 

6 

48 

2 

16 

30 
2 

12 

7 

13 

39 

35 

19 

31 

43 

7 

93 

51 

26 

125 


8 

2 

40 


C.  R. 
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Summary  and  Discussion 

Summary 

Statistically  significant  differences,  giving  a critical  ratio  of  4.0 
or  more,  appear  between  the  low  score  and  high  score  groups  in 
the  following  items : 


Low  Score  Group 

School  marks 
Lower  school  marks : 

High  school — 

Science 
Mathematics 
Foreign  Languages 
English 

History,  Social  Studies 
College — 

Science 
Mathematics 
English 
Fine  Arts 

History,  Social  Studies 

Number  of  Courses 
Took  more  courses  in : 

Science 

Fine  Arts,  Music 
Commercial  subjects 
Education 
Physical  Education 

Reasons:  Subject  Preferences 
“Just  like  it” 

Other  Factors 

More  students  from  grade  schools 
enrolling  less  than  100 


High  Score  Group 

School  marks 
Higher  school  marks : 

Fligh  school — 

Science 
Mathematics 
Foreign  Languages 
English 

History,  Social  Studies 
College- 
Science 
Mathematics 
English 
Fine  Arts 

History,  Social  Studies 

Number  of  Courses 
Took  more  courses  in: 
Modern  Languages 
Greek  and  Latin 
More  majors  in  English 


Reasons:  Subject  Preferences 

Other  Factors 

Received  more  scholastic  honors 
Came  to  college  because  “foregone 
conclusion” 

More  participation  in  literary  type 
of  extra-curricular  activities 


Discussion 

The  school  backgrounds  of  the  fifty  low  score  and  fifty  high 
score  students  taking  the  “general  culture’’  test  show  certain  inter- 
esting differences  between  the  two  groups. 

School  Marks.  The  validity  of  teachers’  marks  has  been  ques- 
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tioned.  Kelly  [44]  calls  attention  to  the  differences  in  teachers’ 
standards  of  grading : one  teacher  may  mean  one  thing  by  a mark, 
another  teacher  may  mean  something  else.  Hulten  [40]  says  that 
“teachers  are  not  consistent  in  giving  high  or  low  grades : there- 
fore, no  corrective  index  can  be  applied  to  these  marks  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  comparable  to  an  established  average  or 
norm.  Teachers’  marks  are  mere  guesses,  some  good,  some  poor, 
some  indifferent.”  French  [28]  expresses  similar  views  when  he 
writes  that  “the  percentage  scores,  having  been  arrived  at  through 
the  use  of  teachers’  estimates,  are  never  accurate  and  should  never 
be  considered  as  such  by  the  teacher.”  Starch  [84]  also  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  subjective  teacher  ratings  differ  accord- 
ing to  schools,  teachers,  and  even  with  the  same  teacher  in  vary- 
ing situations. 

These  studies  indicate  that  school  marks  are  not  reliable  bases 
for  judging  a student’s  achievement.  One  of  the  reports  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  [13] 
states  that  “the  reconciliation  of  classroom  earnings  and  their 
largely  subjective  ratings,  with  the  testimony  of  a thorough,  objec- 
tive exploration  under  good  conditions  is  one  of  the  crucial  issues 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Study.”  It  is  of  interest,  therefore,  to  com- 
pare the  students’  grades  with  their  achievement  on  the  “general 
culture”  test.  What  relation,  if  any,  exists  between  the  subjective 
marks  received  in  school  and  the  scores  made  on  the  objective 
test  of  “cultural”  information? 

In  general,  it  appears  that  the  average  teacher’s  marks  in  the 
present  study  correspond  rather  closely  to  the  average  test  scores. 
The  low  score  and  high  score  groups  are  differentiated  rather 
clearly  by  the  marks  received  in  high  school  and  college.  Table 
XVII  shows  that  the  low  score  students  made  significantly  lower 
school  marks  than  did  the  high  score  students  in  all  subjects  except 
fine  arts  in  high  school  and  mathematics  in  college. 

Standard  objective  tests  in  English  and  mathematics  were  given 
to  these  students  during  the  week  when  they  took  the  “general 
culture”  test.  The  mean  English  score  of  the  low  score  group  of 
students  was  150.74,  while  the  mean  score  of  the  high  score  stu- 
dents was  305.0.  The  mean  mathematics  score  of  the  low  score 
students  was  30.94,  while  the  mean  score  for  the  high  score  group 
was  78.62.  The  low  score  students  have  consistently  lower  scores 
in  these  two  tests,  it  will  be  observed,  than  the  high  score  group. 
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In  other  words,  the  students  who  are  differentiated  on  the  basis 
of  extreme  “general  culture’’  scores  tend  also  to  be  differentiated 
on  the  basis  of  their  achievements  in  these  standardized  tests  of 
English  and  mathematics. 

In  accord  with  these  objective  test  scores  and  school  marks,  is 
the  greater  number  of  scholastic  honors  received  by  the  high  score 
students. 

The  high  school  marks  of  both  groups  of  students  are  con- 
sistently higher  than  are  the  marks  made  in  college.  This  may 
have  been  due  to  the  unselected  character  of  the  high  school  popu- 
lation. Students  who  later  proved  themselves  capable  of  college 
work  would  rank  with  superior  students  in  high  school  and  would 
receive,  presumably,  better  school  marks.  Upon  reaching  the  col- 
lege level,  the  greater  ability  of  classmates,  generally,  would  tend 
to  lower  the  ranking  of  students  who  may  have  been  better  than 
the  majority  of  students  in  high  school. 

There  are  greater  differences  between  the  high  school  and  col- 
lege marks  of  the  low  score  group  than  of  the  high  score  group. 
It  may  be  that  those  of  lesser  ability,  when  compared  with  the 
more  select  group  of  college  students,  would  tend  to  make  lower 
grades  than  when  competing  with  a group  of  less  selected  high 
school  students.  This  might  make  a greater  difference  between 
high  school  and  college  marks  in  the  case  of  the  low  score  than  of 
the  high  score  students. 

Fields  of  Concentration,  Preferences,  Subjects  Disliked.  Marked 
differences  appear  between  the  two  groups  in  the  subjects  which 
they  have  taken  in  school.  The  low  score  students  took  more  sci- 
ence courses,  but  made  lower  high  school  and  college  marks  in  this 
field,  than  did  the  high  score  students.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  a significantly  large  number  of  low  score  students  failed  in 
college  science  courses  (see  Table  XXI)  than  was  the  case  with 
the  high  score  students.  These  low  marks  and  failures  may  have 
been  due  to  differences  in  the  attitude  of  the  student,  differences 
in  methods  of  instruction  or  in  methods  of  study,  differences  in 
outside  interests,  differences  in  ability,  or  to  other  factors.  The 
low  score  group  made  significantly  lower  scores  in  the  science 
section  of  the  general  culture  test  than  did  the  high  score  group, 
although  the  critical  ratio  shows  less  difference  between  the  two 
groups  in  this  field  than  in  the  other  three  sections  of  the  test. 
Taking  courses  in  science,  it  would  appear,  does  not  necessarily 
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result  in  the  acquisition  of  a large  body  of  knowledge  in  the 
field. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  I that  some  persons  would  argue 
for  the  elimination  of  the  science  section  of  the  “general  culture” 
test  on  the  grounds  that  this  field  of  information  has  many  prac- 
tical aspects  which  distinguish  it  from  the  “non-useful”  fields  of 
knowledge  generally  considered  to  be  the  areas  of  “culture.”  In 
view  of  this  opinion,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  low  score 
students  took  more  science  courses  in  school,  and  that  the  critical 
ratio  shows  less  difference  between  the  high  and  the  low  score 
groups  on  the  science  section  of  the  test  than  on  any  of  the  other 
three  divisions.  When  the  scores  on  the  science  section  of  the  test 
are  omitted  from  the  total  “general  culture”  scores  of  the  low  score 
group,  the  average  deviation  from  the  mean  Otis  score  of  the 
group  of  fifty  is  lower  (1.8)  than  the  average  deviation  from  the 
mean  Otis  score  (2.8)  when  all  sections  of  the  test  are  included 
in  the  computation.  This  indicates  that  intelligence  is  less  closely 
related  to  the  acquisition  of  information  on  the  science  section  of 
the  test  than  it  is  to  the  information  on  the  entire  test,  including 
the  four  fields.  The  “spread”  indicated  by  the  Standard  Devia- 
tion is  also  larger  in  the  science  scores  than  in  the  scores  on  for- 
eign literature,  fine  arts,  and  history  and  the  social  studies. 

A significantly  large  number  of  low  score  students  took  courses 
in  music  and  fine  arts.  Five  of  the  fifty  students  majored  in  fine 
arts  (including  music),  while  none  of  the  high  score  students  did 
so.  The  high  school  grades  of  the  two  groups  in  fine  arts  are 
approximately  the  same,  but  the  college  marks  show  superiority  on 
the  part  of  the  high  score  students.  In  the  facts  called  for  by  the 
“general  culture”  test,  the  low  score  students  did  not  have  as 
extensive  knowledge  as  did  the  high  score  students.  Here  again 
it  is  evident  that  school  training  in  certain  subjects  does  not 
guarantee  the  possession  of  extensive  information  in  that  field. 

Gillis  [31]  found  that  students  who  majored  in  art  and  music 
made  median  intelligence  scores  appreciably  lower  than  the  median 
for  the  entire  group.  He  offers  the  explanation  that  excellence 
in  music  and  art  is  “related  more  to  emotion  than  to  intellectual 
qualities”.  It  may  be  questioned  how  adequately  this  explains  the 
present  data. 

A significantly  large  number  of  low  score  students  took  courses 
in  commercial  subjects,  domestic  science,  arts  and  crafts,  educa- 
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tion,  and  physical  education.  These  courses  would  not  contribute 
direct  information  in  the  fields  covered  by  the  “general  culture” 
test. 

Gillis  [31]  found  that  there  was  no  “large  difference  in  the 
median  intelligence  among  four  groups  of  subjects  in  which  stu- 
dents may  major — the  humanities,  social  sciences,  physical  sciences, 
and  biological  sciences.  Certain  subjects,  however,  such  as  physics, 
anthropology,  mathematics,  zoology,  psychology,  and  English  seem 
to  select  students  of  superior  ability.”  The  high  score  students  of 
the  present  study,  it  will  be  observed,  showed  a preference  for 
English.  In  high  school  they  took  approximately  the  same  number 
of  English  courses  as  did  the  low  score  group,  making  better 
school  marks  in  those  courses.  In  college  they  took  262,  while  the 
low  score  group  took  241  English  courses.  The  high  score  stu- 
dents majored  in  English,  made  better  school  marks,  and  had 
fewer  failures  than  did  the  low  score  group.  Facts  in  English 
literature  courses  would  contribute  information  in  the  field  of  the 
foreign  literature  section  of  the  “general  culture”  test. 

The  two  groups  of  students  took  approximately  the  same  num- 
ber of  mathematics  courses  in  high  school,  the  high  score  group 
making  better  marks  than  the  low  score  group.  In  college  the 
high  score  students  have  taken  65  courses  in  this  field  as  compared 
with  29  mathematics  courses  taken  by  the  low  score  group.  The 
marks  of  the  two  groups  are  approximately  the  same.  The  science 
section  of  the  “general  culture”  test  included  items  in  the  field  of 
mathematics,  but  did  not  give  disproportionate  emphasis  to  it.  It 
appears  that  the  high  score  group  tends  to  select  these  courses  at 
college  more  than  do  the  low  score  students. 

The  high  score  students  have  taken  a significantly  greater  num- 
ber of  language  courses  than  have  the  low  score  students.  In  high 
school  language  courses,  the  high  score  group  made  better  marks 
than  the  low  score  group,  but  an  even  greater  difference  in  lan- 
guage marks  appears  in  favor  of  the  high  score  group  in  college 
language  courses.  More  extensive  school  study  and  better  school 
marks  in  the  field  of  foreign  languages  may  he  related  to  higher 
achievement  in  the  foreign  literature  section  of  the  “general  cul- 
ture” test.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  whether  the  high  score  group 
learned  more  about  foreign  literature  in  these  school  classes  in 
which  they  received  good  marks,  or  whether  a liking  for  literature 
developed  in  high  school  or  college,  stimulated  outside  reading, 
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influenced  their  choice  of  language  courses,  and  caused  them  to 
make  good  marks.  Wilson  [99]  found  that  “students  majoring  in 
foreign  languages,  especially  classical  languages,  are  superior  in 
scholarship  and  exhibit  a wider  range  of  interests.”  This  “wider 
range  of  interests”  might  have  definite  bearing  upon  their  acquisi- 
tion of  “general  cultural”  information. 

The  low  score  group  has  taken  more  high  school  courses  in 
history  and  the  social  studies  than  has  been  taken  by  the  high 
score  group.  The  latter  has  better  marks  in  this  field.  In  college 
the  high  score  group  has  taken  more  courses  in  this  field  than  has 
the  low  score  group,  and  it  shows  an  even  greater  superiority  in 
the  marks  which  are  made.  Interest  in,  and  liking  for,  the  subject 
again  becomes  a consideration.  More  than  twice  as  many  high 
score  as  low  score  students  indicate  a preference  for  history  and 
the  social  studies,  while  five  times  as  many  low  score  as  high  score 
students  report  that  they  dislike  this  field  of  study.  These  data 
indicate  that  liking  history  and  the  social  studies  is  related  to 
knowledge  in  that  field,  since  those  reporting  that  they  like  the 
subject  make  better  school  grades  and  better  general  culture  scores 
than  those  who  say  that  they  do  not  like  it.  A reciprocal  process 
may  operate  in  this  case : the  student  tends  to  show  high  achieve- 
ment in  the  fields  for  which  he  has  a liking ; at  the  same  time  he 
likes  the  subjects  in  which  he  excels.  This  may  be  related  to  the 
fact  that  the  high  score  students  take  a greater  number  of  college 
courses  than  high  school  courses  in  this  field,  since  they  become 
more  definite  in  their  preferences  as  they  progress  in  school  and 
tend  to  select  their  courses  accordingly. 

A significantly  large  number  of  low  score  students  report  that 
their  preferences  for  certain  school  subjects  are  based  upon  the 
uncritical  reason  that  they  “just  like”  them.  The  high  score  group 
tends  to  give  more  definite  reasons,  indicating  a greater  penetra- 
tion in  determining  reasons  for  liking  or  disliking  certain  subjects. 
No  suggestive  check  list  was  offered  to  the  student  when  this  ques- 
tion was  asked.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  these  voluntary 
explanations  of  subject  preferences  do  not  show  any  outstanding 
interests  in  the  cultural  values  of  certain  fields  of  study.  Only 
nine  low  score  students  and  seven  high  score  students  mention  the 
fact  that  they  “want  aesthetic,  cultural  values.”  Weeks  [93],  on 
the  other  hand,  found  that  the  “cultural  value  weighs  heavily 
enough  with  students  to  be  the  fourth  reason  most  often  used  for 
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choosing  courses,  causing  the  selection  of  eight  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  courses  reported.  Yet  few  courses  in  the  natural 
sciences,  mathematics,  and  physical  education  are  chosen  because 
of  culture,  and  these  subjects  are  rated  low  (by  the  students)  in 
cultural  value.  Presumably,  then,  a more  balanced  choice  of 
courses  would  be  made  if  a broader  interpretation  were  given  by 
the  students  to  culture.” 

These  findings  indicate  that  the  students  of  the  high  score  group, 
in  general,  have  taken  more  school  subjects  and  have  made  better 
school  marks  in  the  fields  related  to  general  culture  than  have  the 
low  score  students.  Since  the  low  score  students  took  a consider- 
able number  of  courses  in  science  and  fine  arts,  which  are  related 
to  the  fields  of  the  general  culture  test,  and  yet  did  not  make  high 
marks  at  school  or  high  test  scores  in  these  fields  of  knowledge,  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  courses  taken  at  school  and  the  marks 
made  in  them  may  not  be  so  much  an  indication  of  the  student’s 
information  as  of  his  preferences  for  certain  areas  of  knowledge. 

Size  and  Type  of  Schools  Attended.  More  of  the  low  score 
than  of  the  high  score  students  attended  grade  schools  enrolling 
less  than  ioo  pupils.  A greater  number  of  low  score  than  of  high 
score  students  comes  from  small,  rural  communities,  where  such 
schools  would  be  located.  This  item  adds  another  detail  to  the 
general  background  picture  of  the  low  score  students,  who  tend  to 
come  from  small  rural  sections,  and  to  have  ancestors  who  come 
from  the  same  type  of  community. 

Attitude  Toward  College  Attendance.  More  of  the  high  score 
than  of  the  low  score  students  attend  college  because  it  has  been 
a “foregone  conclusion,”  and  report  that  their  parents  “took  it  for 
granted.”  The  higher  educational  level  of  the  parents  and  grand- 
parents of  the  students  would  account  for  this  attitude  toward 
college  attendance. 

Katz  and  Allport  [43]  found  that  more  students  attended  col- 
lege in  order  to  prepare  for  earning  a livelihood  than  those  who 
hoped  to  “enrich  their  lives  intellectually  and  culturally.”  More 
than  half  of  the  students  in  each  of  the  groups  of  fifty  in  the 
present  study  check  “vocational  preparation”  as  a reason  for  at- 
tending college.  This  is  true  in  the  case  of  thirty  low  score  and 
thirty  high  score  students.  In  the  Katz  and  Allport  study  the 
reasons  lowest  in  popularity  were  those  which  seemed  to  follow 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  such  as  “because  parents  wished  it”, 
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“social  attractions”,  “athletic  opportunities”,  “friends  came”,  “rela- 
tives took  it  for  granted”.  The  greatest  number  “came  for  definite 
objectives,  whether  idealistic  or  practical”.  These  “definite  objec- 
tives” are  cited  by  a considerable  number  of  the  students  of  the 
present  study.  The  two  groups  are  relatively  similar,  except  that 
a significantly  large  number  of  high  score  students  follows  that 
“line  of  least  resistance”,  and  comes  to  college  because  it  has 
been  a “foregone  conclusion”  in  the  home. 

Study  Habits  and  Participation  in  Extra-Curricular  Activities. 
Other  investigations  have  failed  to  find  differences  between  the 
study  habits  of  good  and  of  poor  students.  This  lack  of  differ- 
entiation is  probably  due  to  undetected  differences  in  the  effective- 
ness with  which  a given  habit  is  developed.  In  the  present  study 
no  outstanding  differences  in  this  item  differentiate  the  two  groups 
of  students. 

Certain  studies  have  shown  that  students  of  superior  ability 
participate  in  extra-curricular  activities  to  a greater  extent  than 
other  students.  Gray  [31]  found  that  154  very  young  college 
students  were  superior  to  their  own  and  other  undergraduate 
bodies  in  participation,  and  winning  recognition,  in  extra-curricu- 
lar activities. 

In  the  present  study  the  students  making  high  general  culture 
scores  participate  in  extra-curricular  activities  of  a literary  char- 
acter. These  activities  include  debating,  dramatics,  journalism, 
and  language  club  work.  In  social  activities,  athletics,  and  student 
organizations,  in  which  there  is  no  marked  difference  in  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  low  score  and  of  the  high  score  students,  there 
would  be  little  occasion  to  acquire  information  in  the  fields  of  the 
“general  culture”  test.  The  literary  interests  of  the  high  score 
students,  however,  suggest  a possible  source  of  “cultural”  in- 
formation. 

General  Patterns  of  the  Two  Groups.  In  addition  to  the  factors 
in  home  and  family  background,  certain  aspects  of  school  life 
seem  to  contribute  to  one's  fund  of  “general  cultural”  information. 
Other  studies  have  shown  that  many  items  of  school  experience, 
which  are  found  in  this  investigation  to  differentiate  the  low 
score  from  the  high  score  students  on  the  basis  of  “cultural” 
information,  tend  to  be  differentiating  factors  on  the  basis  of 
intelligence.  The  students  making  high  scores  in  the  “general 
culture”  test  tend  to  have  characteristic  patterns  similar  to  those 
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of  gifted  individuals.  They  make  high  marks  in  high  school  and 
college,  win  scholastic  honors,  enjoy  and  major  in  fields  related 
to  “general  culture”,  participate  in  extra-curricular  activities  of  a 
literary  type,  and  attend  college  because  it  is  a “foregone  conclu- 
sion” and  because  their  “parents  took  it  for  granted.” 

The  low  score  group  is  characterized,  in  general,  by  certain 
indiscriminating  subject  preferences,  by  mediocre  school  marks, 
by  the  choice  of  practical  rather  than  “cultural”  fields  of  study, 
and  by  a background  of  attendance  in  small  grade  schools. 

The  fact  that  students  in  the  high  score  group,  who  are  similar 
in  intelligence  to  students  in  the  low  score  group,  continue  to  show 
differences  (as  will  be  shown  later)  in  these  characteristics  is 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  concept  of  intelligence  as  a part  of  a 
pattern  rather  than  as  a causal  factor  in  the  situation. 


CHAPTER  V 


RECREATION  AND  LEISURE 

It  is  often  said  that  we  may  judge  a man  by  the  way  in  which 
he  spends  his  leisure  time.  Voluntary  use  of  one’s  free  hours  may 
reveal  many  things  about  him.  Recreational  activities  offer  possi- 
bilities in  the  search  for  sources  of  “cultural”  information. 

The  leisure  activities  of  the  low  and  high  score  students  have 
been  studied  in  order  to  locate  items  which  may  have  contributed 
knowledge  in  the  fields  of  the  “general  culture”  test. 

Many  similarities  and  a few  significant  differences  appear  be- 
tween the  two  groups.  Table  XXVI  shows  that  the  high  score 
group  enjoys  dramatics,  art,  and  reading.  The  students  of  the 
low  score  group  “never  have  written”  short  stories,  while  the  high 
score  group  “have  written  a few.” 

Table  XXVII  indicates  the  ways  in  which  the  two  groups  of 
students  spend  their  out-of-school  time.  More  high  score  than 
low  score  students  report  that  they  spend  the  evening  reading. 
The  low  score  students  participate  to  a greater  extent  than  the  high 
score  group  in  musical  activities  at  school,  such  as  playing  in  the 
orchestra  or  singing  in  the  glee  club.  Music  and  art  work  appear 
to  a significant  extent  among  the  hobbies  of  the  high  score  group. 

Table  XXVIII  indicates  that  the  friendships  of  the  high  score 
students  are  based  upon  similar  interests  in  reading,  music,  study, 
and  art  to  a greater  extent  than  is  the  case  with  the  low  score 
group.  Approximately  three  times  as  many  high  score  as  low 
score  students  report  that  the  interests  of  their  high  school  friends 
were  reading,  writing,  debating,  and  social  life.  More  than  four 
times  as  many  high  score  as  low  score  students  indicate  that  the 
interests  of  their  college  friends  are  reading,  writing,  debating, 
social  life,  drawing,  art,  and  music. 

A greater  number  of  the  low  score  than  of  the  high  score 
students  report  that  they  “never  feel  embarrassed”  about  taking 
friends  into  their  homes.  Twelve  of  the  high  score  students 
report  that  they  do  feel  such  embarrassment. 
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TABLE  XXVI 
Recreational  Interests 

Low  High  C.  R. 

Activities  especially  enjoyed 

Dancing  40  38 

Playing  bridge  25  17 

Attending  concerts  29  36 

Student  activities  25  30 

Mechanical  work,  “Tinkering”  6 9 

Talking  with  friends  own  age  40  36 

Talking  with  older  people  28  40 

Athletics  34  26 

Taking  part  in  dramatics,  art  work  9 21  4.0 

Reading  43  50  4.2 

Attending  the  theater  37  40 

Drawing,  painting 

Like  to  sketch  9 14 

Like  to  draw  10  9 

Like  to  paint  4 11 

Like  it,  but  have  no  ability  for  it  35  26 

Writing  original  stories 

Have  written  them  12  15 

Never  have  written  them  26  10  5.2 

Have  written  a few  12  25  4.1 

Hobbies 

Sports,  dancing  28  17 

Reading  14  23 

Music,  art  work  2 13  4.8 

Fancy  work,  sewing,  handicrafts 7 12 

Writing  I 7 

Club  work  3 

Nature  lore  3 3 

“ Collecting  things  ” 13  24 

Change  of  recreational  interests 

Often  5 2 

Occasionally  20  30 

Seldom  25  18 

Time  spent  on  recreation  (per  day) 

One  hour  6 4 

Two  hours  14  10 

Three  hours  5 16 

Four  hours  6 3 

Five  hours  5 3 

Six  hours  3 3 

Seven  hours  1 

Irregular,  cannot  estimate  11  10 

As  shown  in  Table  XIX,  more  of  the  low  score  than  of  the  high 
score  students  report  visiting  historic  places  in  the  United  States. 
A significantly  large  number  of  high  score  students  indicate  that 
they  like  to  travel  because  of  the  adventure,  that  they  “like  to 
keep  moving”,  and  that  travel  offers  a break  from  “the  monotony 
at  home.” 
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TABLE  XXVII 
Leisure  Activities 

“How  Did  You  Spend  Your  Out-of-School  Time  Before  Coming  to 

College?’’  (Interview) 

Low  High  C.  R. 

Afternoons  after  school 

Took  part  in  sports 23  19 

Helped  at  home  21  13 

Practiced,  studied  12  10 

Fooled  around  with  friends,  played  bridge,  long  walks  10  8 

Read,  painted,  modeled  clay,  worked  in  garden, 

carpentering  10 

Evenings 

Studied  32  26 

Read  3 13  4.2 

Played  games,  listened  to  radio,  “visited”  9 19 

Went  to  movies,  school  affairs,  “Y,”  had  “dates,” 

clubs  4 8 

Helped  at  home,  sewed  1 1 

Saturdays 

Read,  studied  1 3 

Worked:  clothing,  grocery,  jewelery,  candy,  shoe,  5-10 

store  3 3 

Took  music,  dancing  lessons  2 5 

Baked,  sewed,  worked  around  home  3 

Went  to  theater,  hiked,  “visited,”  sketched  1 4 

Moving  picture  attendance 

Never,  seldom  4 4 

Once  or  twice  a year  1 4 

2 or  3 times  a semester  2 5 

Once  a month  6 8 

2 or  3 times  a month  8 7 

Once  a week  17  8 

2 or  3 times  a week  6 10 

Too  irregular  to  estimate  6 4 

Sundays 

Attended  Sunday  School,  Bible  class 27  27 

Attended  church  30  31 

Attended  young  people’s  meeting:  E.  L.,  C.  E 9 14 

Took  walks,  rides,  played  games,  “ visited  ” 9 12 

Read  2 8 

Extra-curricular  activity  participation 

Foreign  language  club  5 14 

English  club,  journalism  work  10  20 

Dramatic  work,  debating  13  24 

Music  activities:  orchestra,  glee  club  17  5 4.5 

Student  body  work,  honorary  and  social  groups  ...  1 1 4 

Subject  matter  clubs  (not  included  above)  14  5 

Girl  Scouts,  Girl  Reserves,  Girl  Guides,  Blue  Birds, 

Camp  Fire  Girls  21  22 
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Financial  expenditures,  as  shown  in  Table  XXX,  indicate  no 
outstanding  differences  between  the  two  groups  of  students. 

TABLE  XXVIII 
Friendships 

Low  High  C.  R. 


Number  of  friends 

Enjoy  having  a great  many  friends  38  29 

Like  only  a few  10  17 

Prefer  to  have  one  1 2 

Do  not  like  to  be  with  others  1 2 

Interest  in  others  based  upon : 

Similar  recreational  interests: 

Taste  in  reading,  music,  study,  art  101  127  5.9 

“Personality,”  appearance  5 12 

Attitudes,  beliefs,  experiences  8 14 

Age  of  friends 

Most  of  friends  older  10  12 

Most  of  friends  younger 2 2 

Most  of  friends  about  own  age  37  30 

Some  friends  older,  some  younger  1 6 

Change  of  friendships 

Often,  frequent  4 6 

Friendships  last  a long  time  46  44 

Attitude  toward  home,  with  friends 

Embarrassed  about  taking  friends  to  home  3 

Sometimes  feel  embarrassed  4 12 

Never  feel  embarrassed  46  35  4.3 

Interests  of  high  school  friends 

Extra-curricular  activities  11  3 

Sports  21  19 

Reading,  writing,  debating  10  29  6.3 

Social  life  16  36  6.5 

Drawing,  art,  music  15  18 

Church  work  2 1 

School  work  7 13 

Had  no  real  friends  4 

Interests  of  college  friends 

Extra-curricular  activities  7 6 

Sports  19  9 

Reading,  writing,  debating  7 31  8.4 

Social  life  12  26  4.5 

Drawing,  art,  music  7 19  4.2 

Church  work  2 4 

School  work  10  15 

Have  no  real  friends  2 
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TABLE  XXIX 
Travel 

Low  High  C.  R. 

Trips  taken:  general 

None  2 

Washington,  D.  C 25  22 

New  York  City  23  24 

Canada  9 13 

New  England  12  16 

Midwestern  States  26  23 

Far  Western  States  9 

Southern  States  37  26 

Europe  8 

Orient  4 

Central  America  3 

Around  the  world  1 

“What  trips  have  you  taken  which  have  been  of  par- 
ticular interest  or  value  to  you?”  (Interview) 

Philadelphia  7 15 

Washington,  D.  C 24  18 

New  York  City  13  6 

Chicago  5 2 

Other  large  cities  of  the  United  States  8 5 

New  England  places  of  historic  interest  10  13 

Canada,  Niagara  13  11 

Historic  places  in  the  United  States  25  11  4.5 

City  museums,  zoos,  industrial  plants  6 

Central  America  3 

Orient  4 

Europe  8 

Egypt,  Palestine  3 

Enjoy  travel,  because  of : 

Adventure,  “ like  to  keep  moving ” 15  33  5.7 

Seeing  new  people  35  33 

Seeing  new  places  45  43 

Break  in  the  monotony  at  home  2 16  5.8 

Prestige  of  travel;  family,  friends  went  9 16 

Wanted  to  see  works  of  art,  famous  buildings  33  22 

Work,  business  advantages  1 5 
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TABLE  XXX 


Monthly  Expenditures  on  Recreation 


Number 
Mentioning 
Items  in 


$.70- 

$7 

$2.50 

$5- 

Over 

Budgets: 

$.00  $1 

$2.50 

$5 

$10 

$70 

T olals — 

L.  H.  L. 

H. 

L. 

H. 

L.  11. 

L.  H. 

L.  H. 

Low 

High 

Auto  

I 

2 

3 

I 2 

4 

S 

Theater  

II 

l6 

l6 

14 

6 

8 

I 

I 

34 

39 

Books,  magazines  , 

II 

12 

5 

5 

4 

4 

2 

20 

23 

Sports  

8 

s 

7 

2 

4 

2 

19 

9 

Concerts  

6 

10 

9 

3 

I 

3 

16 

l6 

Entertainment  . . . , 

5 

9 

7 

4 

6 

3 

I 

18 

17 

Food,  cigarettes  .. 

3 

5 

4 

5 

I 

2 

2 

3 

I 

10 

l6 

Dues:  clubs  

I 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

5 

9 

Trips  

3 

3 

2 

I 

9 

Total:  those  giving 
expenditures  un- 
der separate 
amounts: 


45  64  49  35  26  30 


Summary  and  Discussion 

Summary 

Statistically  significant  differences,  giving  a critical  ratio  of  4.0 
or  more,  appear  between  the  low  score  and  the  high  score  groups 
of  students  in  the  following  items: 


Low  Score  Group 
Participation  in  extra-curricular  mu- 
sical activities : orchestra  and  glee 
club 

Never  have  written  original  stories 
Never  feel  embarrassed,  taking 
friends  into  home 


Visited  historic  places  in  the  United 
States 


High  Score  Group 
Enjoy  dramatics,  art,  reading;  read 
in  the  evenings 

Hobbies  are  music  and  art  work 
Have  written  a few  original  stories 
Friendships  based  upon  similar 
tastes : music,  art,  study,  reading 
High  school  friends  interested  in 
reading,  writing,  debating,  social 
life 

College  friends  interested  in  reading, 
writing,  debating,  social  life,  art, 
drawing,  music 

Enjoy  travel  because  it  offers  adven- 
ture, change  of  scene,  and  break 
from  the  monotony  at  home 


Discussion 

To  the  picture  of  family  background,  home  life,  and  school 
experiences  may  be  added  certain  leisure  activities  which  suggest 
possible  sources  of  “general  cultural”  information. 
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Literary  Activities.  It  was  found  (see  Chapter  IV,  Table 
XXV)  that  the  students  making  high  scores  on  the  “general 
culture”  test  engage  in  literary  activities  to  a greater  extent  than 
do  the  low  score  students.  The  data  of  the  present  chapter  give 
further  evidence  of  the  literary  interests  of  the  high  score  stu- 
dents. When  in  high  school  these  students  read  in  the  evenings 
more  than  did  the  low  score  students.  The  latter  group  reports 
studying  in  the  evenings.  Nearly  half  of  the  high  score  students 
mention  reading  as  a hobby;  less  than  a third  of  the  low  score 
students  do  so. 

The  high  score  group  indicates  an  interest  in  dramatics  and 
writing.  Twice  as  many  of  this  group  as  of  the  low  score  group 
engage  in  journalism  and  in  English  club  work  at  school.  Many 
of  the  low  score  group  “never  have  written”  original  stories,  but 
a significantly  large  number  of  high  score  students  have  done 
such  writing. 

It  is  possible  that  creative  ability,  evidenced  by  the  inclination 
to  write  original  stories,  accompanies  an  alert  interest  in  “general 
culture.”  It  appears  later  that  students  in  the  high  score  group 
tend  also  to  write  poetry  (see  Chapter  VI,  Table  XXXIII). 

Musical  Activities.  Both  groups  indicate  an  interest  in  musical 
activities.  The  high  score  group  enjoys  hobbies  in  music  and  art 
to  a greater  extent  than  do  the  low  score  students.  The  latter 
group,  however,  indicates  an  interest  in  music  when  reporting 
participation  in  orchestra  and  glee  club  work.  The  low  score 
group  has  taken  a larger  number  of  school  courses  in  music  and 
major  more  often  in  that  field  than  do  the  high  score  students,  as 
indicated  in  Chapter  IV,  Tables  XVIII  and  XIX. 

These  data  indicate  a tendency  on  the  part  of  both  groups  to  be 
interested  in  musical  activities.  The  interests  of  the  low  score 
group  appear  to  be  limited  largely  to  this  field,  but  the  interests  of 
the  high  score  students  include  literary  and  art  activities  as  well 
as  music. 

Time  Spent  on  Recreation.  The  high  score  group  spends  a 
slightly  greater  amount  of  time  on  recreation  than  do  the  low 
score  students.  No  outstanding  statistical  differences  appear,  how- 
ever. Saxman  [73]  found  that  State  Teachers  College  students 
averaged  one  hour  a day  on  recreation.  Most  of  the  students  of 
the  present  study  are  registered  in  liberal  arts  colleges.  This  may 
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account  for  a different  school  schedule  in  which  a greater  amount 
of  time  may  be  allowed  for  recreation. 

Interests  of  Friends.  Similar  to  their  parents,  the  high  score 
students  indicate  that  they  like  “only  a few  friends”  to  a greater 
extent  than  do  the  low  score  students.  These  high  score  students 
indicate  definite  reasons  for  their  choice  of  friends.  A significantly 
large  number  of  them  report  that  their  interest  in  other  people  is 
based  upon  similar  taste  in  music,  study,  and  art.  Such  friend- 
ships would  be  more  profitable  than  a large  number  of  casual 
acquaintances  with  whom  there  were  no  common  cultural  bonds. 

More  low  score  than  high  score  students  indicate  that  their 
school  friends  have  been  interested  in  sports.  The  high  score 
students,  on  the  other  hand,  report  that  the  interests  of  their  high 
school  friends  centered  in  reading,  writing,  debating,  and  social 
life.  The  interests  of  their  college  friends  follow  the  same  lines 
with  the  addition  of  drawing,  art  and  music.  This  is  in  accord 
with  the  literary  interests  which  have  been  found  to  characterize 
the  high  score  students.  One  may  be  reasonably  certain  that  such 
friendships  would  be  sufficiently  stimulating  to  be  of  definite  sig- 
nificance in  the  acquisition  of  “cultural”  information. 

The  choice  of  friends  who  like  social  life  shows  a balance  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  students  making  the  high  scores,  or, 
presumably,  the  exceptional  students.  A similar  tendency  to  be 
interested  in  social  amenities  appears  when  more  than  twice  as 
many  high  score  as  low  score  students  indicate  a choice  of  friends 
based  upon  “personality.”  This  balance  of  social  and  intellectual 
interests  bas  been  appreciated  only  recently.  Traditionally,  bril- 
liant students  were  supposed  to  be  inferior  socially.  Hollingworth 
[34]  writes  that  gifted  children  “usually  play  heartily  and  are  not 
observed  to  deviate  from  the  ordinary  in  play  interests.”  The 
extent  to  which  recreational  and  social  interests  might  contribute 
to  the  acquisition  of  information  in  the  fields  of  “general  culture” 
would  depend  upon  the  topics  of  conversation,  interests  of  friends, 
setting  of  social  activities,  and  such  factors.  The  fact  that  the 
friends  of  the  high  score  students  were  interested  in  literary  activi- 
ties, art  work,  and  music  indicates,  as  suggested  above,  that  much 
may  be  gained  from  such  social  contacts. 

More  of  the  low  score  than  of  the  high  score  students  report 
that  they  “do  not  feel  embarrassed”  about  taking  their  friends 
into  their  homes.  Twelve  of  the  fifty  high  score  students  indicate 
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such  embarrassment.  These  high  score  students  may  be  sensitive 
to  economic  inequalities,  or  it  may  be  that  the  low  score  students 
tend  to  select  friends  of  similar  economic  advantages  to  their  own. 
The  students  of  the  high  score  group  may  seek  association  with 
individuals  of  greater  opportunities  than  their  own. 

Forty  of  the  high  score  students  and  28  of  the  low  score  students 
report  that  they  enjoy  “talking  with  older  people.”  It  is  significant 
that  all  but  ten  of  the  high  score  group  say  that  they  enjoy  con- 
tacts with  persons  of  maturity  and  wider  experience  than  their 
own.  More  than  twice  as  many  high  score  as  low  score  students 
say  that  when  home  during  pre-college  years,  they  “visited”  and 
“listened  to  the  radio”  in  the  evenings.  As  will  be  seen  in  Chapter 
VII,  such  pastimes  may  provide  definite  sources  of  “cultural” 
information. 

Travel.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  none  of  the  low  score 
group  has  been  beyond  the  borders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  students  of  the  high  score  group,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  to  Europe,  the  Orient,  Central  America,  and  one  student 
tells  of  a trip  around  the  world.  The  students  of  the  low  score 
group  report  a large  number  of  historical  places  of  interest  which 
they  have  visited  in  the  United  States.  This  seems  to  indicate 
an  appreciation  of  the  opportunities  at  hand,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  advantages  of  the  two  groups  in  this  item  are  extremely 
unequal. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  much  information  in  the  fields  oi 
“general  culture”  may  be  acquired  from  foreign  travel.  Even 
though  students  were  unable  to  remember  learning  specific  facts 
pertinent  to  the  “general  culture”  test,  contacts  with  other  peoples 
and  visits  to  historic  places,  art  galleries,  and  museums  would 
provide  definite  information  in  the  fields  of  “general  culture.” 

A restlessness  on  the  part  of  the  high  score  students  appears 
in  their  expressed  wish  for  adventure,  the  desire  to  “keep  moving 
about”,  and  to  break  away  “from  the  monotony  of  home.”  Rest- 
lessness often  characterizes  the  active  mind,  as  it  searches  for  new 
fields  of  learning  and  manifests  a persistent  curiosity. 

General  Group  Patterns.  Recreational  and  leisure  activities 
indicate  further  sources  of  “general  cultural”  information.  The 
activities  of  the  high  score  group  seem  to  be  more  closely  asso- 
ciated with  “cultural”  information  than  do  the  activities  of  the 
low  score  group.  The  leisure  interests,  friendships,  and  travel  of 
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the  high  score  group  all  suggest  sources  of  “cultural”  information 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  recreational  activities  of  the  low  score 
group. 

The  characteristics  of  the  high  score  students  fit  into  the  general 
pattern  of  family  and  home  background.  These  students,  in  gen- 
eral, spend  their  leisure  time  in  literary,  art,  and  musical  activities. 
They  choose  their  friends  because  of  mutual  interests  in  “cultural” 
subjects.  They  travel  extensively  and  because  of  a desire  for 
adventure  and  change. 

The  low  score  students  are  characterized,  in  general,  by  recre- 
ational interest  in  music.  They  have  traveled  little  and  tend  to 
choose  friends  who  are  interested  in  sports. 

A question  for  further  consideration  arises  from  these  data : to 
what  extent  does  intelligence  enter  into  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge through  these  channels  ? 


CHAPTER  VI 


GENERAL  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

The  background  data  of  the  students  of  the  present  study  indi- 
cate that  certain  factors  in  family,  home,  school  and  recreational 
life  are  associated  with  the  acquisition  of  “general  cultural”  infor- 
mation. In  addition  to  these  items  the  two  groups  of  students  were 
asked  to  give  specific  sources  of  information  in  the  fields  of  “gen- 
eral culture.”  In  many  cases  the  students  were  able  to  recall 
unique  events  or  experiences  which  had  contributed  to  their  fund 
of  “cultural”  knowledge. 


Science 

Each  student  was  asked  to  give  concrete  sources  of  information 
in  the  four  fields  of  the  test.  As  indicated  in  Table  XXXI,  there 
were  no  significant  differences  in  the  sources  of  scientific  informa- 
tion reported  by  the  two  groups  of  students. 

Foreign  Literature 

The  low  score  students  report  that  most  of  their  information 
about  foreign  literature  was  learned  in  school ; the  students  of 
the  high  score  group  that  they  acquired  much  of  their  knowledge 
from  the  voluntary  reading  of  foreign  literature. 

Fine  Arts 

The  students  report  many  and  varied  sources  of  information  in 
the  field  of  fine  arts.  A few  statistically  significant  differences 
differentiate  the  two  groups.  The  low  score  group  reports  learn- 
ing “nothing  but  the  techniques  of  playing  and  singing”  from 
special  lessons.  No  student  of  this  group  could  remember  seeing 
any  copies  of  famous  pictures  at  home  or  in  the  homes  of  friends. 
Thirty-one  students  from  the  high  score  group,  on  the  other 
hand,  remember  such  pictures  by  name.  A significantly  large 
number  of  low  score  students  report  “never”  having  attended 
concerts  before  taking  the  test. 
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TABLE  XXXI 

Specific  Sources  of  Information:  Science,  Foreign  Literature,  Fine 
Arts,  History  and  Social  Studies 

(Interview) 

Low  High  C.  R. 

1.  “Where  did  you  get  your  information  about 

science?  ” 

All  from  school,  or  mostly  from  school  9 5 

“ Like  science  ” 6 1 

“Dislike  science,”  “very  stupid  in  it”  12  14 

All  from  reading,  radio  2 

From  games,  playing  6 

From  friends  6 

Family  contacts  57  93 

Magazines  26  18 

Books  1 14 

2.  “Where  did  you  get  your  information  about  foreign 

literature?” 

All  or  mostly  from  school  33  8 8.8 

Dislike  it,  not  interested,  know  little  of  it  6 1 

Favorite  field,  read  it  “for  fun”  2 

Foreign  language  spoken  in  home  7 

Facts  from  discussions:  family  and  friends  8 17 

Lectures,  travel,  participation  in  dramatics  1 3 

Reading: 

“ General  information  ” 7 10 

“ Much  mythology  ” 10 

English  writers  (by  name)  10 

French  writers  (by  name)  17 

German  writers  (by  name)  2 

Russian  writers  (by  name)  1 

Spanish  writers  (by  name)  2 

Greek  writers  (by  name  or  work)  8 

Latin  writers  (by  name  or  work)  6 

Not  included  above:  (more  than  2 works  each) 

Tolstoi  18 

Victor  Hugo  14 

Dumas  13 

Chekhov  7 

Turgenev  4 

Anatole  France  5 

Ibsen  4 

Dostoevski  5 

Shakespeare  3 

Flaubert  3 

DeMaupassant  3 

3.  “Where  did  you  get  your  information  about  fine 

arts?  ” 

Dislike  it,  not  interested  2 2 

Especially  interested  in  architecture  1 

If  knew  anything  on  test,  it  was  a guess  1 
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TABLE  XXXI  ( Continued ) 

Low  High  C.  R. 


Special  lessons : 

Piano:  one  to  five  years  31  25 

more  than  five  years  14  15 

Violin,  viola  2 8 

Voice  3 

Organ  3 i 

Banjo,  ukulele  I i 

Art  3 2 

Learnings  (besides  techniques)  from  lessons : 

Lives,  works  of  composers  (by  names)  29  53 

Harmony,  opera  stories,  history,  theory  6 1 1 

Nothing  but  techniques  of  playing,  singing  ...  34  25  4.1 

Contacts,  experiences: 

Learned  facts  from  friends,  family  28  31 

Choir,  orchestra,  art  work  5 5 

Victrola  10 

Travel  3 9 

Reading  20 

Church:  music,  architecture,  painting,  history  2 6 

Famous  pictures  in  home  or  friends’  homes 

Lion  of  Lucerne  1 

Mona  Lisa  4 

Millet’s  “Gleaners”  and  “Angelus”  2 

Van  Dyck’s  “Boy  Stuart”  1 

“Blue  Boy”  2 

“Last  Supper”  3 

“Sistine  Madonna”  4 

“ Madonna  of  the  Chair  ” 2 

“Age  of  Innocence”  1 

“Vision  of  St.  Anthony”  1 

Botticelli’s  “Madonna” 1 

" Meeting  of  Elizabeth  and  Mary  ” 1 

“Several  Gainsboroughs”  1 

Portraits  of  Handel  and  Bach  2 

Cathedral  pictures  1 

Pictures  of  Florentine  angels  1 

Pictures  of  Greek  mythology  1 

Collection  of  Perry  pictures  1 

Statue  of  Venus  1 

None,  don’t  remember  any  pictures  about  ....  50  19  28.9 

Artists  and  concerts  heard: 

Artists  heard  (mentioned  by  name)  1 1 30 

Symphony  or  other  concerts  10  11 

Can’t  remember  names  of  artists  3 

Operas  seen  2 15 

Local,  school  concerts;  seasonal  13  16 

Frequency  of  concert  attendance  before  test: 

Never  33  7 9.3 

One  or  two  4 10 

One  a year  5 

Two  or  three  a year  3 8 

Four  or  five  a year  3 1 
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TABLE  XXXI  ( Continued ) 

Low  High  C.  R. 


Six  or  more  a year  2 4 

Seasonal  series  5 

Galleries  and  museums  visited: 

Given  by  name:  Fine  Arts  galleries  28  87 

Given  by  name:  Museums  10  29 

Industrial  Exhibits  12  8 

“Art  gallery”  (don’t  remember  name)  N.  Y.  C., 

Chicago,  Philadelphia  21  6 

None  6 4 

Special  reading:  (where  learned  facts  used  on  test) 

Etude  1 2 

Musical  American  1 

Child’s  Book:  lives  of  composers  1 

“ Pictures  Every  Child  Should  Know  ” x 

“Operas  Every  Child  Should  Know”  1 


Total  3 4 

Visits  to  art  galleries: 

Frequently  go  7 10 

Occasionally  go  36  35 

Never  go  7 1 

Go  with  friends  15  31 

Go  with  professors  3 4 

Go  alone  4 23 

4.  “Where  did  you  get  your  information  about  history 
and  the  social  studies?” 

Mostly  from  school  3 2 

Liked  history,  read  it  “for  fun ” 1 19  7.5 

Disliked  history  and  “ political  things  ” 9 5 

Family  discussions  25  35 

Facts  from  friends  and  members  of  family 1 15  4.6 

Relatives,  friends  told  of  travels  abroad  18  20 

School  debating,  scrap  book  1 2 

Lectures  9 7 

Reading: 

Facts  learned  from  historical  novels  (titles  of 

works  given)  1 1 62 

Biographies  of  historical  characters  3 11 

Never  remember  reading  historical  novels  ....  14  4 

More  than  one  book  of  each  of  authors: 

Scott  3 39 

Dickens  2 23 

Churchill  3 20 

Thackeray  10 

Others  6 42 

Newspaper  reading: 

Daily  3«  33 

Two  or  three  times  a week  1 7 

“Seldom”  12  10 

Did  not  read  newspaper  1 1 
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History  and  Social  Studies 

A significantly  large  number  of  high  score  students  report  that 
they  liked  history  and  social  studies,  that  they  read  in  this  field 
“for  fun”,  and  that  they  learned  specific  facts  from  members  of 
the  family  and  from  friends.  No  other  single  item  clearly  dif- 
ferentiates the  two  groups,  hut  the  high  score  group  reports  three 
times  as  many  facts  learned  in  the  field  of  history  and  the  social 
studies  as  are  reported  by  the  low  score  group. 

Miscellaneous  Sources 

Among  the  miscellaneous  sources  of  information  given  in  Table 
XXXII,  two  items  of  statistical  significance  appear.  The  high 


TABLE  XXXII 

Miscellaneous  Sources  of  Information 
(Interview) 

Low  High 


1,  “What  information  have  you  obtained  from  the 

following  sources?” 

Radio : 

Had  none;  learned  nothing  17  20 

Lectures:  travel,  plays,  books,  science,  current 

events,  sermons,  politics 20  21 

Music:  Names  of  composers,  artists,  composi- 
tions, instruments,  terms  10  30 

Cross  word  puzzles: 

Did  not  do  them ; learned  nothing  21  12 

Few  words,  facts  11  10 

Improved  vocabulary,  many  new  words  16  11 

Very  little,  few  odd  words  2 16 

“Ask  me  another”  game: 

Did  not  do  it;  learned  nothing  41  36 

Learned  “ quite  a bit  ” 1 10 

Learned  a few  facts;  soon  forgotten  8 3 

“ Most  of  the  history,  science,  fine  arts  I know”  1 

Movies : 

Never  went,  or  did  not  learn  anything  7 1 1 

News,  travel,  scenery,  costumes  8 21 

History,  especially  from  historical  novels  dram- 
atized   9 16 

Musical  names  1 

Films  (names  given)  considered  of  value  to  me  7 18 

2.  “Have  you  ever  made  collections  of  anything?” 

Stamps,  coins  4 12 

Butterflies,  bugs,  flowers,  stones,  sea  shells,  birds’ 

nests  3 11 

Clippings,  poems,  scrap  book  pictures  6 21 


C.  R. 
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TABLE  XXXII  ( Continued ) 

Low  High  C.  R. 


Favors:  valentines,  buttons,  perfume,  ships, 
recipes,  guns,  Lincolniana,  cigar  box  tops,  cigar 

bands,  cats,  elephants  2 11 

Special  books  2 5 

3.  “What  would  you  consider  the  chief  sources  of 

information  upon  which  you  drew  in  the  general 
culture  test?  ’’ 

Information  mostly  or  all  from  school  6 

Friends,  “casual  experience,”  “talking  with 

people”  3 1 

All  from  home 2 6 

Reading,  radio,  discussions,  travel  1 6 

Impossible  to  say  definitely  38  37 

4.  “Aside  from  your  parents,  what  people  influenced 

you  or  were  definite  sources  of  information  be- 
fore you  came  to  college?” 

Grade  school  teacher  3 1 

High  school  teacher  31  41 

Club,  church  leader  2 3 

Family  members,  friends  who  traveled  20  30 

Relatives,  friends:  art,  music,  drama  10  19 

Relatives,  friends:  literature,  languages  7 22 

Relatives,  friends:  science  6 22 

Relatives,  friends:  current  affairs,  history  1 5 

Helped  with  school  work:  friends  4 1 

Friends  who  were  “widely  read”  5 

5.  “Aside  from  your  parents,  what  people  influenced 

you  or  were  definite  sources  of  information  after 
you  came  to  college?” 

Faculty,  deans,  presidents  of  college  15  28 

Friends,  room-mates,  interested  or  majoring  in 

Science  12  10 

Fine  arts  4 4 

Languages,  literature  10  22 

History,  social  studies  8 5 

Friends:  stimulating,  “widely  read”  2 12 


score  group  reports  more  information  learned  from  the  movies 
and  from  cross-word  puzzles  than  does  the  low  score  group. 

The  high  score  group  did  more  than  three  times  as  much  collect- 
ing as  the  low  score  group,  although  no  one  type  of  collecting 
gives  a significant  critical  ratio  between  the  two  groups. 

Marked  differences  appear  in  reading,  as  may  be  seen  in  Table 
XXXIII.  A large  number  of  the  low  score  group  report  “little” 
reading  and  an  even  greater  critical  ratio  appears  in  favor  of  the 
high  score  group  in  the  item,  “read  a great  deal.”  The  high  score 
group  uses  the  library  almost  twice  as  much  as  does  the  low  score 
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TABLE  XXXIII 


Reading 


Low  High 

I.  “How  much  reading  did  you  do  when  in  high 
school?” 

“None,”  “little  time  to  read,”  “didn’t  care 


about  it”  12  1 

“ Read  very  little  ” 23  4 

“Read  a great  deal”  2 34 


Comments — high  score  group: 

(“Everything  could  get  hands  on”  

“At  breakfast  table,  sometimes  all  night” 

“ Almost  incessantly  ” 

“ Never  remember  learning  to  read  ” 

“Fairly  lived  at  the  public  library”  


“Read  a lot  of  junk;  no  one  to  direct  me"  . 1 

“Parents  read  widely;  influenced  my  read- 
ing”)   1 

Total  of  the  first  two  items  above  35  5 

2.  “What  types  of  reading  especially  interested  you?  ” 

Fiction,  detective  stories,  adventure  stories  ....  17  11 

Poetry  2 2 

Biography,  essays,  history,  economics  4 6 

Art  5 

“ Many  ” fairy  stories  6 

Travel  books  2 

Science  books  and  magazines  3 


Comments — high  score  group: 

(“At  least  200  dime  novels”  

"Old  school  texts  around  the  house”  

“Dramatized  King  Arthur  stories”  

“Wrote  Stephen  Leacock;  he  answered,  so 

read  all  his  books  ” 

“Books  in  friend’s  library  when  went  to  care 


for  children”)  

3.  “What  sets  of  books  did  you  use?” 

Book  of  Knowledge  or  other  children’s  set  ....  12  29 

Standard  Encyclopedia  19  18 

History,  literature,  art,  music,  religion  sets  ....  3 1 1 

4.  “Where  did  you  get  the  books  you  read?” 

Never  went  to  public  library,  none  available  6 6 

Went  two  or  three  times  a week  3 7 

Went  once  a week  2 12 

Went  once  or  twice  a month  7 9 

Used  school,  circulating,  church  library  4 12 

Many  books  at  home  6 12 

Given,  bought,  borrowed  books 11  11 


C.  R. 


5.1 

7.0 

13-3 


1 1 5 


Total  39  69 

5.  “Did  you  read  series  of  girls’  or  boys’  books?” 

Series  of  girls’  books  (names  given  for  each)  ...  39  77 

Series  of  boys’ books  (names  given  for  each)  ...  12  28 

“All”  or  “most”  of  girls’  books  2 8 
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TABLE  XXXIII  ( Continued ) 

Low  High  C.  R. 

Have  forgotten  names,  but  read  many 2 

“Hated  them”  5 2 

“ Liked  boys’ books  ” 6 4 

6.  “What  other  reading  has  been  of  particular  interest 

to  you?”  (Given  by  name  of  author  or  title) 

Modern  works  4 8 

Standard  works  4 10 

Classics  3 1 

7.  “What  scientific  journals  have  you  read  fairly 

regularly?”  (Names  of  journals  given) 

Popular  scientific  lay  periodicals  8 8 

Technical  journals  4 3 

Professional  journals,  publications  1 5 

8.  “What  magazines  did  you  read  fairly  regularly  be- 

fore taking  the  test?” 

Scientific  journals 9 11 

Current  affairs  69  122 

Home,  household  magazines  29  37 

Literary,  music,  art  periodicals  7 16 

Professional,  fraternal,  church  journals  8 4 

Humor  magazines  3 

Business  periodicals  1 3 

None  4 2 

9.  Taste  for  poetry 

Like  to  read  it  34  40 

Do  not  like  to  read  it  6 3 

Like  it;  seldom  read  it  16  13 

Wrote  it  in  high  school  6 17  4.0 

Write  it  now  2 13  4.8 

10.  Readings  and  discussions 

Enjoy  reading:  art,  lives  of  artists  35  39 

Discuss  art  with  others  13  14 

Discuss  science  with  others  10  21 

Discuss  foreign  literature  with  others 27  41 

Converse  in  a foreign  language  2 8 

Read  books  in  foreign  language  often:  (not  for 

school  work)  1 5 

11.  Foreign  languages,  where  learned  sufficiently  for 

“free  reading” 

At  school: 

French  26  41 

German  3 7 

Spanish  12  3 

Latin  2 4 

Italian  3 

Hebrew  1 

At  home: 

French  4 

German  2 4 

Italian  1 

Hebrew  2 

Russian  I 
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TABLE  XXXIII  ( Continued ) 

Low  High  C.  R. 

Arabic  1 

Gallic  1 

Chinese  1 

From  travel: 

French  4 

German  1 


TABLE  XXXIV 

Favorite  Artists,  Authors,  Composers,  Styles  of  Architecture 


Low 

High 

C.  R. 

1.  Favorite  artist  (name  given) 

Popular,  contemporary  artist 

5 

8 

19th  century  artist  

2 

16 

5-8 

Old  master  

7 

8 

Have  no  favorite  

36 

18 

5-7 

2.  Favorite  author  (name  given) 

Modern  writer,  foreign  

2 

12 

Modem  writer,  American  

9 

7 

Standard,  classic  writer  

II 

7 

Poet  

I 

6 

Have  no  favorite  

27 

18 

3.  Favorite  composer  (name  given) 

Modem  composer  

9 

7 

Classic  composer  

14 

28 

Have  no  favorite  

27 

15 

Favorite  style  of  architecture 

Gothic  9 

Colonial  4 

"French,”  "English,”  “Spanish”  3 

Grecian  

Buildings  especially  liked: 

Modem  

Grecian  (Parthenon)  

Have  no  favorite  style  34 


9 

6 

3 
5 

4 
1 

22 


group,  although  separate  items  giving  specific  frequencies  of  trips 
to  the  library  do  not  show  significant  statistical  differences. 

Both  groups  have  somewhat  similar  taste  for  poetry.  The  high 
score  group  shows  significantly  more  inclination  to  write  it,  both 
in  high  school  and  in  college,  than  does  the  low  score  group. 

The  two  groups  are  differentiated  in  respect  to  their  having 
favorite  artists,  the  critical  ratio  being  5.7  in  favor  of  the  high 
score  group  (see  Table  XXXIV).  A greater  number  of  high 
score  than  of  low  score  students  also  name  favorite  authors, 
favorite  composers,  and  favorite  styles  of  architecture. 
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Case  Studies 

Previous  pages  have  presented  composite  pictures  of  certain 
factors  in  the  lives  of  the  low  score  and  of  the  high  score  students 
which  may  have  contributed  to  their  “general  cultural”  information. 

Since  no  two  individuals  have  identical  experiences,  a few  case 
studies  may  indicate  certain  patterns  of  special  sources  of  “cul- 
tural” information. 

Assurance  was  given  every  student  taking  part  in  the  investiga- 
tion that  no  data  would  be  used  in  such  a way  that  any  individual 
could  be  identified.  Complete  description  of  a student,  therefore, 
cannot  be  given. 

Case  94.  Example  of  great  assiduity  in  learning 

Case  94,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Table  I B,  made  a score 
of  518  on  the  “general  culture”  test.  This  was  sixth  from  the 
highest  score  made  by  any  woman  student  in  the  State.  The  Otis 
intelligence  score  of  55  is  below  the  median  Otis  score  of  56.72  for 
all  students  taking  the  tests  throughout  the  State.  It  is  of  interest 
to  find  what  factors  may  have  been  responsible  for  so  great  a fund 
of  “general  cultural”  information. 

Faculty  members  of  the  college  where  the  student  is  registered 
thought  that  this  student  had  been  selected  for  the  present  study 
because  of  her  mediocre  ability  and  school  standing.  Her  average 
high  school  grades  were  as  follows : science,  2.5 ; mathematics, 
3.33;  foreign  languages,  3.5;  English,  1.75;  fine  arts,  3;  and  his- 
tory and  the  social  studies,  3.33.  The  average  college  grades  up 
to  the  time  of  taking  the  test  were : science,  2.75 ; mathematics, 
2.5;  foreign  languages,  3;  English,  2.5;  history  and  the  social 
studies,  2.5.  The  college  dean  indicates  that  these  school  grades  as 
well  as  the  Otis  score  made  by  the  student  are  “a  better  index  of 
her  general  ability  and  ranking  than  her  ‘general  culture’  score.” 
School,  then,  was  probably  not  the  principal  source  of  “general 
cultural”  information. 

No  significant  sources  of  “general  cultural”  information  appear 
in  extra-curricular  activities,  hobbies,  and  recreational  interests. 
The  student  reports  never  having  attended  concerts  or  having 
visited  museums  or  art  galleries  before  coming  to  college.  She 
has  been  to  Canada,  Bermuda,  and  New  England,  but  has  not 
traveled  abroad. 

The  home  life  of  the  student  presents  interesting  features.  Her 
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mother,  though  widowed  several  years  ago  and  poorly  educated, 
has  grasped  every  available  cultural  opportunity  for  herself  and 
her  children.  Determined  that  her  family  should  not  suffer  undue 
handicaps  from  a fatherless  home,  the  mother  worked  diligently 
to  give  her  son  and  daughters  a college  education.  A daughter 
married  a professional  man  and  cultivated  associations  with  people 
of  economic,  social  and  cultural  standing. 

The  student  reports  that  there  has  been  continual  discussion  of 
world  affairs  in  the  home.  The  members  of  the  family  read 
extensively.  They  listen  regularly  to  Philharmonic  and  other  con- 
certs over  the  radio.  The  student  has  learned  the  names  of  many 
selections  and  composers  from  these  radio  concerts.  The  members 
of  the  family  play  “information  games”  in  the  evenings,  the  play- 
ers learning  and  drilling  each  other  on  new  facts.  The  student 
reports  that  she  learned  certain  principles  of  physics  when  helping 
her  brother  repair  the  automobile  and  the  radio. 

The  dean  of  the  college  reports  that  the  student  “has  a remark- 
able memory  for  the  type  of  facts  included  in  the  ‘general  culture’ 
test,  that  she  likes  lovely  things,  has  a natural  taste  for  beauty, 
and  strives  for  culture.”  She  is  liked  by  other  students  and  seems 
“naturally  to  fall  in  with  those  who  have  advantages  superior  to 
her  own.”  She  never  misses  a concert  or  an  art  exhibit.  She  is 
extremely  observing  and  is  frankly  curious  about  everything 
around  her.  When  a new  picture  was  hung  in  the  college  dormi- 
tory, this  student  was  the  only  girl  in  school  to  ask  about  it. 
The  name  of  the  picture  alone  did  not  satisfy  her.  She  insisted 
upon  knowing  the  name  of  the  artist,  the  location  of  the  original, 
its  artistic  merits  and  its  underlying  meaning.  When  her  inquiries 
about  certain  other  pictures  at  school  brought  the  information  that 
the  originals  were  in  a certain  famous  chapel  in  Europe,  she 

wanted  to  know,  “just  where  in  the  chapel  are  they 

hung?” 

She  reports  that  she  read  two  or  three  books  a week  while  in 
high  school.  She  has  read  the  newspaper  daily  and  several  maga- 
zines regularly  since  childhood.  She  read  the  items  about  the 
lives  and  works  of  composers  on  the  covers  of  her  sister’s  sheet 
music.  She  reports  learning  “lot  of  new  words  and  the  names 
of  outstanding  people”  from  cross-word  puzzles.  She  gives  items 
of  information  and  new  vocabulary  learned  from  studying  maga- 
zine advertisements.  She  has  attended  the  movies  at  least  once  a 
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week  and  reports  learning  “news  events  and  items  of  interest  from 
educational  films.”  She  acquired  the  habit  in  high  school  of  leaf- 
ing through  the  dictionary  and  stopping  at  interesting  points  to 
learn  new  facts  and  words.  During  her  junior  and  senior  years 
at  high  school  she  kept  a scrap-book  of  pictures  and  poetry. 

The  student  thought  that  she  had  made  a low  score  on  the 
“general  culture”  test.  The  dean  insists  that  the  score  was  made 
honestly,  as  there  was  no  possibility  of  cheating  at  the  time  the  test 
was  given.  The  group  taking  the  test  was  small,  the  dean  was 
present  in  person,  and  the  girl  “is  not  that  kind,”  the  dean  reports. 

It  appears  that  Case  94  did  not  obtain  her  “general  cultural” 
information  from  achievements  at  school  or  because  of  outstand- 
ing mentality.  Her  high  “general  culture”  score  seems  to  be  due 
in  large  part  to  an  ambitious  home  atmosphere  and  to  her  own 
assiduity  in  acquiring  facts  in  the  field  of  “general  culture.” 

Case  92.  Example  of  rich  experiences  in  an  unusual  environment 

Case  92  made  a high  “general  culture”  score  of  506  and  a low 
Otis  score  of  53.  She  diagnosed  her  own  case  by  saying,  “I 
haven’t  much  intelligence,  but  I have  a profound  curiosity.” 

Before  entering  college,  Number  92  spent  most  of  her  life  in 
foreign  countries.  On  account  of  continuous  travel,  she  did  not 
attend  school  consecutively  and  few  high  school  marks  are  avail- 
able for  her.  The  averages  of  her  college  entrance  examinations 
were  as  follows : mathematics,  2.25  ; foreign  languages  2.77 ; Eng- 
lish, 1 ; and  history  and  the  social  studies,  1.  Her  college  marks 
before  taking  the  general  culture  test  averaged  as  follows : science, 
2.87;  mathematics,  4.25;  foreign  languages,  3.75;  English,  1.75; 
and  history  and  the  social  studies,  2.  She  explained  that  she 
“hated  math;  I’m  stupid  in  it.” 

The  student  has  no  brothers  or  sisters,  but  there  was  a “con- 
tinual stream  of  nurse-maids,  governesses,  permanent  guests,  and 
other  people  coming  and  going”  about  ber  home.  Both  parents 
are  university  graduates.  Family  interests  center  in  music,  art, 
dramatics,  reading  and  social  activities. 

“My  father,”  the  student  comments,  “taught  me  practically 
everything  I know  about  science.”  Her  mother,  she  says,  delights 
in  good  pictures,  reads  extensively  about  art,  and  explained  many 
details  when  they  visited  European  art  galleries.  Her  mother  also 
told  the  student  many  facts  about  architecture.  She  “always  read 
the  inscriptions  on  monuments  to  me  when  I was  a little  girl. 
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She  also  read  Greek  and  Latin  classics  aloud  to  me,  and  I acquired 
a special  liking  for  Sappho.” 

The  student  describes  her  home  as  “filled  with  books.”  Her 
father  had  a large  library  and  more  than  a dozen  magazines  wrere 
taken  regularly.  “There  were  whole  book-cases  of  history,”  the 
student  remarks.  “I  read  everything  I could  get  my  hands  on. 
I read  thirteen  or  fourteen  periodicals  regularly.”  When  very 
little,  she  acted  out  scenes  from  Shakespeare  with  a playmate. 
She  made  collections  of  “everything  imaginable.” 

There  were  copies  of  masterpieces  of  art  “all  over  the  house: 
the  Sistine  Madonna,  the  Madonna  of  the  Chair,  the  Vision  of  St. 
Anthony,  Botticelli’s  Madonna,  the  Meeting  of  Elizabeth  and 
Mary,  and  a lot  of  Florentine  angels.”  The  student  learned  of 
Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Grieg,  Tschaikowsky,  Bach,  and 
Liszt  from  her  governess,  but  reports  that  she  is  “dumb  in  music.” 

Number  92  learned  many  facts  from  people  whom  she  met  when 
traveling.  One  of  these  friends  was  a sculptor,  one  a scientist, 
one  an  engineer.  On  a Mediterranean  cruise  she  met  an  archie- 
ologist  of  note  and  a “widely  read  atheist”  from  whom  she  reports 
learning  many  facts.  She  met  Russian  refugees  who  stimulated 
an  interest  in  Tolstoi.  She  became  interested  in  reading  De- 
cameron and  Dante  when  traveling  in  Italy.  She  studied  Arabic 
with  an  English  doctor.  A Greek-Jewess  played  Chopin  to  her 
and  told  her  of  Greek  philosophy.  An  artists’  club  made  her 
mascot  and  she  listened  to  their  discussions  of  literature,  drama, 
and  current  topics. 

She  says  that  she  studies  “erratically.  Things  devour  me.” 
The  college  president  where  she  is  registered  says  that  she  “re- 
sponds to  every  stimulus.  She  is  unstable  in  her  interests.” 

The  student  says  that  her  greatest  source  of  information  has 
been  talking  with  people  whom  she  has  met  when  traveling  around 
the  world  and  living  in  foreign  countries.  Her  unusual  environ- 
mental opportunities  have  contributed  extensive  sources  of  “gen- 
eral cultural”  information. 

Case  85.  Example  of  “cultural”  information  acquired  apparently 
as  compensation  for  disappointment  in  other  pursuits 

Case  85  is  a student  who  comes  from  a background  unusual  in 
its  paucity  of  opportunity.  Grandparents,  uncles,  aunts,  and 
parents  are  hard-working,  worthy  people  of  scant  economic  means. 
The  student  made  a “general  culture”  score  of  492.  Her  Otis 
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score  of  61  indicates  ability,  but  does  not  alone  account  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  large  fund  of  “general  cultural”  information 
indicated  by  tbe  high  test  score. 

This  student  made  average  high  school  and  college  marks  of 
“i”  and  “2”  in  all  subjects.  She  says  that  she  crowded  her  lessons 
into  odd  moments  “in  order  to  save  big  chunks  of  time  for 
reading.” 

No  members  of  the  family  are  college  bred,  but  they  are  inter- 
ested in  cultural  advantages  and  attend  concerts  and  lectures.  They 
encourage  the  student  in  her  college  work  although  they  are  unable 
to  give  her  financial  assistance. 

In  her  childhood  the  student  was  handicapped  hy  an  ailment 
which  prevented  strenuous  physical  activity.  When  unable  to  play 
with  other  children  and,  later,  when  unable  to  dance  at  social 
affairs,  she  would  spend  her  time  reading.  She  said  of  herself, 
“My  folks  are  very  poor,  so  I could  not  dress  well  in  high  school. 
I yearned  for  social  popularity.  I used  to  go  to  parties,  but  could 
not  dance  because  of  my  weak  heart.  I was  left  in  a corner,  and 
would  go  home  in  a rage,  grab  several  books  off  the  shelf  and 
plunge  in.”  Recently  other  girls  have  tried  to  interest  her  in  school 
activities,  she  says,  but  “I  feel  ill  at  ease  and  want  to  get  away. 
Those  things  seem  so  superficial  now.  Life  would  be  pleasanter, 
less  of  a struggle,  if  I had  always  done  as  other  girls,  but  I never 
would  have  found  these  other  interests.” 

There  was  a copy  of  the  Mona  Lisa  in  her  home.  An  artist 
whom  she  met  when  in  high  school  told  her  about  classical  Greek 
and  Renaissance  art,  and  helped  her  learn  to  sketch.  When  in 
high  school  she  went  to  the  city  museum  of  art  once  or  twice  a 
week.  She  regularly  met  a friend  there  with  whom  she  studied 
and  discussed  the  works  on  exhibit.  She  became  interested  in 
Greek  sculpture  from  seeing  pieces  in  the  public  library.  A friend 
took  her  to  church  and  explained  Gothic  architecture.  Another 
friend  gave  her  pieces  of  Cretan  pottery,  which  stimulated  an 
interest  in  ceramics.  She  listened  to  the  phonograph  in  her  aunt’s 
home.  A boy  in  high  school  played  the  violin.  A group  of  friends 
took  her  to  his  home  to  listen  to  his  playing  and  to  his  victrola 
records.  She  reports  learning  many  names  of  composers  and 
selections  from  this  source.  She  has  gone  to  the  movies  where  she 
“learns  the  names  of  books  to  read.”  She  says,  however,  that  she 
enjoys  the  walk  to  and  from  the  theater  more  than  the  perform- 
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ance.  She  is  not  greatly  interested  in  attending  church,  but  is 
deeply  interested  in  reading  the  Bible. 

Since  she  could  not  dance  and  did  not  care  for  bridge,  she 
selected  her  friends  from  a group  of  people  who  talk  of  com- 
munism, art,  and  music.  They  discuss  Balzac,  Willa  Cather, 
Millet,  Robinson,  Eleanor  Wiley,  and  Leoni  Adams.  The  group 
attends  free  organ  recitals  regularly.  Of  her  closest  friends  one 
is  an  artist,  one  a musician,  and  one  a writer. 

High  school  courses  stimulated  an  interest  in  extensive  reading. 
The  student  says  that  she  reads  history  ‘“for  the  fun  of  it,”  has 
“always”  gone  to  the  public  library  once  a week,  and  at  an  early 
age  read  the  Book  of  Knowledge  and  all  other  available  reading 
matter  in  the  home. 

She  says  that  she  appreciates  the  “leisure  for  thinking  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays.”  She  reads  “most  of  the  day  on  Sunday.” 
Since  she  has  been  compelled  to  “lie  around  and  rest,”  she  says 
that  she  “thought  much  and  made  up  what  I was  going  to  write 
some  day.”  At  the  time  of  taking  the  test,  this  student  had  writ- 
ten four  novels  and  had  won  distinction  in  writing  verse. 

The  dean  of  the  university  characterizes  the  student  as  a “radi- 
cal,” adding  that  “she  has  one  of  the  most  exquisite  minds  on  the 
campus.” 

According  to  the  student’s  diagnosis  of  her  own  case : her  physi- 
cal handicap  diverted  her  interests  from  social  activities  into  chan- 
nels of  “general  culture.” 

Case  99.  Example  of  Rich  Environment  and  Unusual  Oppor- 
tunity 

Case  99  is  a student  whose  ability  and  environment  both  favor 
the  acquisition  of  “general  cultural”  information.  The  Otis  score 
of  72  and  the  “general  culture”  score  of  615  rank  the  student  high 
in  the  entire  group  of  the  State. 

With  the  exception  of  a course  in  fine  arts,  this  student  made 
all  “1”  records  in  high  school.  Her  college  grades  have  been  “1” 
in  every  subject.  “No,  I have  never  taken  school  work  home,” 
she  explains.  “With  a little  practice  one  can  develop  a certain 
technique  for  doing  one  lesson  during  the  recitation  of  another. 
You  soon  learn  to  ‘come  to’  and  listen  when  the  teacher  begins  to 
explain  a new  point.  Most  of  the  work  is  just  repetition  and  it’s 
tiresome  to  listen  to  it.” 

The  student  takes  part  in  dramatics,  literary  work,  debating, 
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journalism,  Y.W.C.A.  activities,  social  committee  work,  and  holds 
student  body  offices.  She  has  won  every  honor  possible  to  win  on 
the  college  campus.  She  is  personally  attractive,  is  modest,  refined, 
and  wins  admiration  and  respect  wherever  she  goes. 

Relatives  and  members  of  her  family  engage  in  business  and 
professional  pursuits.  The  student’s  father  is  a college  professor 
who  has  won  distinctions.  Recreational  interests  in  the  home 
include  various  types  of  social  life,  contacts  with  people  of  educa- 
tion and  extensive  travel,  frequent  concert  and  lecture  attendance, 
and  visits  to  museums  and  art  galleries. 

Both  parents  are  widely  read.  Books  of  all  kinds  are  available 
in  the  home.  There  are  several  volumes  on  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture as  well  as  translations  of  such  foreign  works  as  Les  Miser- 
ables  and  the  works  of  Dumas  and  Tolstoi.  Since  childhood  the 
student  has  regularly  read  the  newspaper  and  current  magazines. 
She  has  read  an  extensive  list  of  historical  novels  and  biographies 
for  pleasure. 

When  little,  the  student  dramatized  stories  which  she  read  with 
her  playmates.  In  the  evening  when  in  high  school,  she  read, 
practiced  music,  and  talked  with  family  friends  who  called  to 
discuss  a wide  variety  of  topics.  She  keeps  note-books  of  poems 
and  of  pictures.  She  learned  “some  history’’  from  the  movies. 

The  student  thought  it  “odd  to  hear  of  the  high  ‘general  culture’ 
score  they  told  me  I made.  I am  appalled  at  what  I do  not  know 
when  I read,’’  she  says. 

The  dean  reports  that  the  student  “comes  from  generations  of 
fine  thinking.  Her  mother  is  high-bred  and  sensitive,  her  father 
practical.  The  student  has  a beautiful  imagination.” 

Here,  then,  is  a student  whose  sources  of  “general  cultural” 
information  are  found  in  a rich  environmental  background  aided 
by  a high  degree  of  native  ability. 

Case  81.  Example  of  Concentration  upon  Opportunities  Offered 
by  School  Work 

Case  Number  81  is  a student  who  made  an  Otis  score  of  63 
and  a “general  culture”  score  of  479.  She  claims  that  most  of  her 
information  was  acquired  at  school. 

The  student’s  high  school  grades  in  every  subject  were  “1”. 
In  college  her  average  grades  were  as  follows:  science,  1.16; 
mathematics,  1 ; foreign  languages,  1.83;  English,  2.16;  fine  arts, 
2 ; and  history  and  the  social  studies,  2.5. 
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Members  of  her  family  engaged  in  professional  work  and  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  Her  father  reads  a great  deal,  but  only  in 
the  fields  of  business  and  law.  He  has  helped  the  student  with 
her  school  work.  Her  mother  is  interested  in  social  life  and  church 
work.  Her  parents  do  not  attend  concerts,  lectures,  or  study  clubs. 

The  student  has  been  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  New  England, 
and  to  Niagara  Falls,  but  has  never  traveled  abroad.  Her  mother 
went  to  Europe  before  she  was  married,  but  “she  never  says 
much  about  it  at  home,”  the  student  comments. 

The  student  lives  in  a small  rural  community,  has  few  friends 
and  limited  recreational  interests.  There  is  no  opportunity  to 
attend  concerts  or  to  visit  museums  or  art  galleries.  Public 
libraries  also  are  inaccessible. 

Most  of  the  books  about  the  home  are  law  texts  belonging  to 
the  student’s  father,  although  there  are  a few  volumes  of  fiction, 
foreign  literature,  poetry,  history,  and  an  encyclopedia.  Several 
magazines  are  taken  in  the  home,  but  the  student  has  not  read  any 
of  them  regularly.  She  reports  that  when  in  high  school  she  had 
very  little  time  for  leisure  reading  because  of  spending  three  hours 
a day  going  to  school  and  returning.  In  the  evenings  she  studied, 
often  until  midnight  or  later.  Her  parents  insisted  that  she  go  to 
bed  if  she  wasn’t  studying,  so  she  was  never  able  to  “sit  up  read- 
ing.” She  always  felt  sleepy,  she  remarks. 

The  student  reports  that  she  has  had  so  much  foreign  language 
reading  in  connection  with  class  work  at  school  that  she  has  had 
“no  need  to  read  more.”  Her  French  teacher  “talked  of  all  sorts 
of  things  off  the  subject,  and  I learned  a lot  from  her.”  The 
student  reports  learning  several  facts  about  fine  arts  in  connection 
with  history  courses  at  school.  She  learned  some  mythology  from 
her  Latin  teacher  and  a number  of  historical  facts  from  the  His- 
tory Club.  There  was  a small  school  library,  but  she  had  to  leave 
for  home  as  soon  as  school  closed  in  the  afternoon  and  had  no 
time  to  read  anything  but  the  class  assignments. 

The  student  explains  that  she  always  took  an  extra  subject  at 
school  “because  I wanted  to  learn  everything  I could.”  Her  father 
objected  to  the  heavy  school  program  in  her  high  school  senior 
year,  but  she  insisted  on  taking  the  extra  work. 

The  student  reports  that  she  learned  a “few  facts  about  settings 
and  costumes”  from  the  movies,  but  she  only  attended  two  or  three 
times  a year.  She  learned  a “few  little  facts”  from  cross-word 
puzzles. 
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According  to  this  student,  her  sources  of  information  in  the 
fields  of  “general  culture”  were  definitely  centered  in  school  work. 

Summary  and  Discussion 

Summary 

a.  Statistically  significant  differences  appear  in  the  following 
items  : 


Low  Score  Group 

Foreign  literature:  all,  mostly 
learned  at  school 

Only  techniques  learned  in  music  les- 
sons 

Remember  no  pictures  in  homes 
“Never”  attended  concerts 


Reading:  “none,”  “very  little,”  “don’t 
care  about  it,”  etc. 


Have  no  favorite  artist 


High  Score  Group 


Read  history  “for  fun  of  it” 

Historical  facts  learned  from  family 
and  friends 

Reading:  “incessantly,”  “everything 
can  get  hands  on,”  etc. 

Nearly  twice  as  much  use  of  public 
library 

Learned  “few  odd  words”  from 
cross-word  puzzles 

Learned  “news,  travel,  scenery,  cos- 
tumes” from  the  movies 

More  than  three  times  as  much  col- 
lecting 

Wrote  poetry  in  high  school,  write 
it  in  college 

Have  favorite  artist ; 19th  century 
painters  favored 


b.  Case  Studies.  Case  studies  of  high  score  students  indicate 
the  following  patterns  of  acquiring  “general  cultural”  informa- 
tion : 


1.  Great  assiduity  on  the  part  of  the  student  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  all  available  opportunities. 

2.  Rich  experiences  in  an  unusual  environment. 

3.  Information  apparently  acquired  as  a compensation  for 
disappointment  in  other  pursuits. 

4.  Rich  environmental  background  aided  by  marked  native 
ability. 
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5.  Concentration  upon  the  opportunities  offered  by  school 
work. 

Discussion 

Certain  outstanding  differences  appear  between  the  low  score 
and  the  high  score  students  when  they  are  asked  for  specific 
sources  of  information  in  the  fields  of  the  “general  culture”  test. 

Reading.  Marked  differences  appear  between  the  two  groups 
in  the  amount  and  type  of  reading  which  they  report.  The  low 
score  group  reports  “none,”  “little  time  to  read,”  “read  very 
little,”  and  “didn’t  care  about  it,”  while  the  high  score  students 
say  that  they  “read  a great  deal,”  “read  everything  could  get 
hands  on,”  “almost  incessantly,”  “fairly  lived  at  the  public  library,” 
and  one  student  says  that  she  “read  at  the  breakfast  table,  some- 
times all  night.”  The  high  score  group  also  reports  nearly  twice 
as  much  use  of  the  public  library  as  does  the  low  score  group. 

Bostwick  [9]  writes  that  “he  who  complains  that  he  has  not 
time  to  read  is  one  who  does  not  fundamentally  care  for  that 
method  of  making  contact  with  the  minds  of  others.  We  always 
find  time  to  eat  and  to  sleep  and  to  do  other  things  that  we  con- 
sider necessary  to  the  upkeep  of  our  physical  life.  When  we 
have  realized  that  mental  food  is  equally  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  our  intellectual  life  and  that  we  like  best  to  get  it  from 
the  printed  page,  we  shall  take  as  much  time  as  is  necessary  for 
this  also.” 

There  is  no  greater  source  of  information  than  extensive  read- 
ing. The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  low  score  group  did  little 
reading  as  compared  with  the  high  score  group  is  without  doubt 
one  explanation  of  the  difference  in  the  “general  cultural”  infor- 
mation of  the  two  groups  of  students. 

Huber  [37]  writes  that  “marked  preferences  in  different  kinds 
of  reading  material  are  shown  by  dull,  average,  and  bright  chil- 
dren. They  really  do  discriminate  and  express  consistent  prefer- 
ences.” In  childhood,  then,  the  high  score  group  may  have  read, 
not  only  in  greater  amount,  but  may  have  selected  a different  type 
of  reading  from  that  of  the  students  of  the  low  score  group. 

The  students  of  the  high  score  group  mention  reading  regularly 
198  magazines  (the  same  magazine  often  being  reported  by  more 
than  one  student).  The  students  of  the  low  score  group  report 
127  magazines  which  they  read  regularly.  The  high  score  students 
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have  read  more  than  twice  as  many  girls’  and  boys’  series  of  books 
as  have  the  low  score  students. 

Reading  in  Special  Fields.  The  low  score  students  report  that 
they  have  acquired  most  of  their  knowledge  of  foreign  literature 
in  school.  The  students  of  the  high  score  group,  on  the  other 
hand,  give  an  extensive  list  of  works  from  which  they  have  ob- 
tained information.  Although  the  lack  of  figures  in  the  case  of 
the  low  score  group  prevents  the  calculation  of  a critical  ratio,  the 
item  is  of  particular  significance  in  view  of  the  fact  that  not  one 
author  or  title  is  mentioned  by  this  group  as  compared  with  the 
long  list  given  by  the  high  score  students. 

A similar  situation  obtains  in  the  field  of  fine  arts.  Twenty  of 
the  fifty  high  score  students  report  reading  as  a source  of  informa- 
tion about  art.  None  of  the  low  score  students  mentions  reading 
as  a source  in  this  field. 

The  high  score  students  report  learning  from  reading  more  than 
three  times  as  many  facts  about  history  and  the  social  studies  as 
are  reported  by  the  low  score  group.  The  high  score  students 
report  reading  history  “for  the  fun  of  it.”  They  have  learned  more 
than  five  times  as  many  facts  as  the  low  score  students  from  his- 
torical novels.  Fourteen  of  the  low  score  and  four  of  the  high 
score  students  indicate  that  they  have  never  read  historical  novels. 
The  high  score  students  mention  134  authors  of  historical  novels 
(some  authors  being  named  by  more  than  one  student)  and  the 
low  score  group  name  14  such  authors.  In  every  case  more  than 
one  work  of  each  author  had  been  read  by  the  student  who  gave 
the  writer’s  name. 

Eleven  of  the  low  score  group  indicate  that  they  never  read  the 
newspaper.  Every  student  in  the  high  score  group  indicates  some 
reading  of  newspapers,  most  of  them  reading  them  regularly.  The 
students  of  the  high  score  group  also  give  an  extended  list  of 
authors  whose  works  they  have  read.  No  authors  or  works  are 
mentioned  by  the  students  of  the  low  score  group.  This  difference 
between  the  two  groups  is  of  importance,  even  though  critical 
ratios  cannot  be  obtained,  because  no  figures  appear  for  the  low 
score  group. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  from  these  findings  that  the  students 
making  high  “general  culture”  scores  tend  to  read  extensively  in 
the  fields  of  foreign  literature,  fine  arts,  history  and  the  social 
studies.  These  readings  are  largely  for  pleasure,  the  students 
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indicate.  The  low  score  students,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to 
depend  upon  school  work  for  information  in  the  four  fields  of  the 
“general  culture”  test.  As  indicated  in  Chapter  IV,  extensive 
study  in  school  does  not  assure  the  student  of  general  information 
in  that  field.  An  increased  number  of  out-of-school  learnings 
might  add  to  the  interest  of  school  work,  increase  the  student’s 
store  of  knowledge,  and,  incidentally,  improve  the  school  marks 
of  the  low  score  students. 

Special  Sources  of  Information  About  Fine  Arts.  So  great  a 
number  of  specific  sources  of  information  about  fine  arts  is  cited 
by  the  students  that  special  consideration  is  given  them  here. 

Special  Lessons.  The  low  score  group,  although  taking  ap- 
proximately as  many  special  lessons  as  the  high  score  students, 
learned  “nothing  but  the  techniques  of  playing  and  singing”  from 
those  lessons.  The  high  score  students  report  53  specific  facts 
about  the  lives  and  works  of  great  composers  which  they  learned 
in  connection  with  music  lessons  as  compared  with  29  such  facts 
reported  by  the  low  score  group.  Students  who  gained  nothing 
but  the  bare  essentials  from  special  training  in  music  would  seem 
to  lack  genuine  interest  and  alertness. 

Famous  Pictures.  The  same  lack  of  interest  in  fine  arts  appears 
in  the  fact  that  none  of  the  low  score  students  remembers  seeing 
copies  of  masterpieces  in  her  home  or  in  the  homes  of  her  friends. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  lack  of  works  of  art  in  the  homes  of 
these  students  is  due  to  economic  limitations,  because  no  outstand- 
ing economic  features  differentiated  the  home  backgrounds  of  the 
two  groups.  It  is  more  probable  that  parents  and  friends  lacked 
sufficient  interest  in  art  to  have  masterpieces  about  the  home.  The 
students  of  the  high  score  group,  on  the  other  hand,  report  a long 
list  of  famous  paintings  with  which  they  are  familiar  and  which 
they  remember  seeing  in  their  homes  or  in  the  homes  of  their 
friends. 

The  high  score  group  reports  87  visits  to  art  galleries  and  29 
visits  to  museums  as  compared  with  28  art  gallery  visits  and  10 
museum  visits  on  the  part  of  the  low  score  students.  The  lack  of 
interest  among  the  low  score  students  in  these  sources  of  informa- 
tion about  fine  arts  is  illustrated  by  the  voluntary  comments  of 
two  students  of  the  group.  One  remarks,  “Oh,  no;  we  never  go 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  when  in  New  York.  We  just  go 
for  pleasure.”  Another  low  score  student  comments,  “We  didn’t 
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bother  to  visit  any  of  the  art  galleries  when  visiting  Washington 
(D.  C.).  We  only  went  to  the  points  of  interest.” 

Favorite  Artists , Composers,  Authors,  and  Styles  of  Architec- 
ture. A larger  number  of  high  score  than  of  low  score  students 
mentions  having  favorite  artists,  composers,  authors,  and  types  of 
architecture.  Such  preferences  are  based  upon  information  and 
indicate  sources  of  cultural  knowledge. 

Concert  Attendance.  Thirty-three  low  score  students  and  seven 
high  score  students  report  that  they  had  never  attended  a concert 
before  taking  the  “general  culture”  test.  Some  of  these  low  score 
students  explain  that  no  concerts  were  given  in  the  small  com- 
munities from  which  they  came.  This  indicates  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity rather  than  lack  of  interest.  In  many  cases,  however,  these 
students  report  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  interview  they  had  never 
attended  concerts,  even  though  opportunities  were  presented  on 
the  college  campus.  This  indicates  lack  of  interest,  possibly 
rooted  in  an  earlier  lack  of  opportunity. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  radio  would  compensate  to  some 
degree  for  the  lack  of  concerts  in  the  smaller  communities,  such 
as  those  which  tend  to  characterize  the  home  backgrounds  of  the 
low  score  students.  Three  times  as  many  high  score  as  low  score 
students,  however,  report  that  they  have  learned  facts  about 
musical  selections  and  composers  from  this  source. 

Approximately  three  times  as  many  high  score  as  low  score 
students  give  the  names  of  musical  artists  whom  they  have  heard. 
Fifteen  high  score  as  compared  with  two  low  score  students  re- 
port the  names  of  operas  which  they  have  heard. 

Miscellaneous  Sources  of  Information.  The  students  of  the 
high  score  group  report  that  they  learned  a “few  odd  words”  from 
cross-word  puzzles.  Ten  high  score  students  and  one  low  score 
student  indicate  that  they  learned  “quite  a bit”  from  “Ask-me- 
another”  games.  The  high  score  group  also  report  more  facts 
learned  at  the  movies  than  do  the  low  score  students.  The  fact 
that  no  significant  difference  appears  in  frequency  of  movie  attend- 
ance (see  Chapter  V,  table  XXIX)  and  yet  that  the  students  of 
the  high  score  group  report  learning  more  facts  from  that  source, 
indicates  a keener  observation  on  their  part  and  a greater  ability 
for  obtaining  information  from  commonplace  experiences  than  is 
the  case  with  the  low  score  students.  One  low  score  student, 
reporting  that  she  has  learned  nothing  from  the  movies,  remarks, 
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“I  don’t  care  much  for  movies.  I never  go  oftener  than  once 
a week.” 

The  high  score  group  did  more  than  three  times  as  much  “col- 
lecting” as  the  low  score  group.  Whitley  [94]  found  that  “chil- 
dren are  now  less  interested  in  collecting  than  they  were  thirty 
years  ago.”  At  that  time  Burk  had  made  a study  showing  a wide, 
general  interest  in  collecting.  Locality  and  the  balance  of  other 
recreational  interests  enter  into  the  situation  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  may  be  doubted  how  far  comparisons  may  be  drawn 
between  the  groups  of  students  in  Whitley’s  and  in  Burk’s  studies 
and  the  early  childhood  experiences  of  the  students  of  the  present 
investigation. 

Both  groups  are  somewhat  similar  in  their  taste  for  poetry,  but 
the  high  score  group  shows  a greater  tendency  toward  creative 
writing.  Significant  critical  ratios  appear  in  favor  of  the  high 
score  group  in  the  items,  “wrote  it  in  high  school”  and  “write  it 
now.”  This  is  consistent  with  the  inclination  of  this  same  group 
to  write  original  stories  (see  Chapter  V,  Table  XXVI).  Creative- 
ness, as  it  was  then  suggested,  indicates  observation  and  discrimi- 
nation. Such  characteristics  have  direct  bearing  upon  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge. 

Personal  Contacts.  Personal  contacts  suggest  an  important 
source  of  “cultural”  information.  Many  more  items  are  reported 
by  the  high  score  than  by  the  low  score  students  from  these 
sources.  The  high  score  group  indicates  93,  the  low  score  group 
57,  specific  scientific  facts  learned  from  members  of  the  family 
and  from  friends.  More  than  twice  as  many  high  score  as  low 
score  students  indicate  that  they  “discuss  science”  with  other  peo- 
ple. These  personal  contacts  include  such  items  as  “helped  father 
or  brother  to  repair  the  radio,  the  automobile,  or  the  sewing 
machine,”  “school  chum  was  a chemistry  major,”  “brother  talked 
of  aviation,”  “visited  chemistry  laboratory  in  the  cement  mill 
where  father  worked,”  “father  explained  gravitation  when  playing 
ball  with  me,”  “family  doctor  talked  of  work  in  his  laboratory,” 
“grandfather  was  a pharmacist,  watched  him  mix  drugs  in  his 
store,”  “mother  explained  yeast  and  baking  powder  action  when 
teaching  me  to  cook,”  “watched  father  make  canned  heat  in  his 
tinsmith  shop,”  “room-mate  talked  of  her  course  in  physics,”  “pipe 
organ  teacher  explained  the  physics  of  sound,”  and  so  forth. 

Forty-one  high  score  students  as  compared  with  27  low  score 
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students  indicate  that  they  talk  of  foreign  literature  with  other 
people.  The  high  score  group  reports  learning  18  facts  and  the 
low  score  group  eight  facts  about  foreign  literature  from  family 
discussions. 

People  known  before  coming  to  college  are  cited  as  sources  of 
specific  “cultural”  information  149  times  by  the  high  score  group 
and  84  times  by  the  low  score  group.  Different  individuals  known 
in  college  and  reported  as  definite  sources  of  information  are 
named  81  times  by  the  high  score  group  and  51  times  by  the  low 
score  students.  In  two  colleges,  high  score  students  tell  of  in- 
formal groups  to  which  they  belong.  These  groups  are  entirely 
without  organization.  They  meet  casually  to  discuss  politics,  re- 
ligion, literature,  social  relations,  or  whatever  topic  eventuates 
from  a class  discussion,  an  item  in  the  morning  paper,  or  a per- 
sonal experience.  One  of  these  groups,  numbering  seven  students, 
meets  at  lunch  or  in  the  locker  room  after  school,  depending  upon 
the  convenience  of  the  schedule  of  the  day.  The  other  group 
meets  on  the  top  floor  of  a girls’  dormitory  before  retiring  at  night. 
The  eight  students  of  this  latter  group  rigidly  reserve  Friday 
evenings  for  reading  poetry,  refusing  all  other  engagements  for 
that  occasion.  Both  groups  are  made  up  of  students  of  different 
college  majors  and  varying  creeds  and  political  persuasions. 

These  data  indicate  that  the  high  score  students  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  of  personal  contacts  as  sources  of 
“cultural”  information  to  a greater  extent  than  do  the  low  score 
students. 

Case  Studies.  The  life  of  each  one  of  the  100  students  of  the 
present  study  shows  a unique  pattern  of  experiences.  Considera- 
tion of  individual  cases  indicates  special  sources  of  “cultural” 
information. 

The  high  “general  culture”  scores  of  these  individual  students 
show  that  each  of  them  had  a fund  of  “cultural”  information. 
From  their  experiences  it  appears  that  certain  types  of  situations 
contribute  to  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge.  The  individual 
may  show  great  assiduity  in  learning  facts  in  the  fields  of  “gen- 
eral culture.”  She  may  have  enjoyed  unusually  rich  environmen- 
tal experiences  which  have  contributed  to  her  “cultural”  knowl- 
edge. She  may  have  turned  to  the  acquisition  of  information 
because  of  disappointment  in  other  pursuits.  She  may  enjoy  a 
rich  background  of  opportunity  and  also  an  unusually  high  intelli- 
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gence.  She  may  concentrate  upon  school  work,  obtaining  from 
this  source  a wide  range  of  information. 

General  Group  Patterns.  When  specific  sources  of  “general 
cultural”  information  are  obtained,  marked  dififerences  character- 
ize the  two  groups  of  students.  The  high  score  group,  in  general, 
read  extensively  and  acquire  “cultural”  information  from  per- 
sonal contacts  and  from  every  day  experiences  such  as  music 
lessons,  visits  to  art  galleries  and  museums,  attendance  at  concerts 
and  the  movies,  games,  observation  of  pictures,  making  collections, 
and  family  discussions.  They  show  a tendency  to  write  poetry  as 
well  as  original  stories  and  to  have  preferences  for  artists,  com- 
posers, authors,  and  types  of  architecture. 

The  students  of  the  low  score  group,  on  the  other  hand,  rely 
mostly  or  entirely  upon  school  for  their  sources  of  “cultural” 
information. 

Case  studies  indicate  that  certain  special  factors  in  the  lives  of 
individual  students  may  be  responsible  for  obtaining  a large  fund 
of  “cultural”  information. 

The  presence  in  the  environment  of  “cultural”  opportunities 
does  not  guarantee  that  the  individual  will  avail  himself  of  such 
advantages.  If  certain  factors  are  associated  with  the  possession 
of  “general  cultural”  information,  however,  the  presence  of  such 
factors  in  the  environment  probably  would  be  advantageous.  If 
intelligence  is  not  the  sole  factor  operating  in  the  possession  or 
lack  of  “cultural”  information,  the  value  of  environmental  ad- 
vantages cannot  be  disregarded. 
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SPECIAL  GROUP: 

STUDENTS  MAKING  EXTREME  SCORES  ON  “GEN- 
ERAL CULTURE”  TEST  AND  SIMILAR 
SCORES  ON  OTIS  TEST 

As  previously  stated,  the  data  of  the  present  study  indicate  that 
intelligence  is  not  the  only  factor  entering  into  the  acquisition  of 
“cultural”  information.  Twenty-eight  students  from  the  two 
groups  making  extreme  “general  culture”  scores  made  similar 
scores  on  the  Otis  test.  Intelligence  as  measured  by  the  Otis  test, 
therefore,  could  not  be  the  sole  factor  involved  in  the  acquisition 
of  “cultural”  information. 

These  overlapping  Otis  scores  range  from  53  to  61.  Nine  low 
score  students  and  nine  high  score  students  have  identical  Otis 
scores.  These  students  have  been  paired  for  the  purpose  of 
special  study.  Of  the  other  ten  students,  one  is  in  the  low  score 
group  and  nine  are  in  the  high  score  group. 

The  number  of  cases  in  this  paired  group  is  too  small  for 
statistical  treatment.  The  general  tendencies,  however,  resemble 
those  which  appear  in  the  data  from  the  larger  group. 

The  following  tables,  XXXV  to  XLIII  inclusive,  present  the 
findings  for  this  special  group  of  paired  students.  For  purposes 
of  inspection,  the  data  are  presented  for  the  entire  group  of  28 

TABLE  XXXV 

Special  Group:  Grandparents 


Paired 

Group 

Totals 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Residence: 

Community,  less  than  5,000  . . 

. . . . 21 

5 

25 

26 

Community,  more  than  5,000  . 

. . . . 12 

25 

12 

40 

Do  not  know  

. . . . 3 

6 

3 

6 

Country  of  birth: 

United  States  

....  23 

10 

27 

26 

Elsewhere  

. . . . 13 

25 

13 

45 

Do  not  know  

106 

1 

1 
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TABLE  XXXV  ( Continued ) 

Paired  Group  Totals 


Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Schooling : 

Not  completed  high  school  

16 

1 1 

16 

23 

High  school  graduation  and  beyond  

8 

10 

8 

25 

Took  special  training  

2 

I 

2 

I 

Do  not  know  

10 

14 

14 

23 

Occupation: 

Farmer  

5 

4 

6 

6 

Profession  

7 

4 

7 

10 

Business  

4 

4 

4 

12 

Trade  

4 

4 

4 

8 

Do  not  know  

2 

1 

3 

1 

Grandmothers  employed  

2 

1 

2 

5 

Interests: 

Church,  religion,  Bible,  charity  

6 

5 

6 

13 

Home,  family  

5 

5 

5 

I I 

Sports,  social  life,  clubs  

6 

3 

6 

7 

Music,  art,  theater  

5 

6 

5 

I I 

Reading,  writing  

8 

4 

8 

7 

Nature  lore,  handcrafts  

4 

6 

Current  events,  politics  

3 

2 

3 

6 

Farming,  dairying  

5 

5 

2 

Business,  finance  

2 

2 

2 

4 

Education,  travel  

I 

3 

1 

5 

Science,  invention,  history  

3 

3 

3 

5 

Conversation: 

Church,  religion,  Bible,  charity  

5 

2 

5 

10 

Home,  family  

6 

4 

6 

7 

Sports,  social  life,  clubs  

Music,  art,  theater  

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

Reading,  writing  

2 

2 

3 

Nature  lore,  handcrafts  

I 

2 

Current  events,  politics  

5 

2 

5 

9 

Farming,  dairying  

2 

2 

2 

Business,  finance  

2 

I 

2 

4 

Education,  travel  

2 

3 

Science,  invention,  history  

2 

2 

1 

TABLE  XXXVI 

Special  Group:  Uncles  and  Aunts;  Members  of  the  Household 


Paired  Group  Totals 


Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Uncles  and  aunts: 

Residence : 

Community,  less  than  5,000  

30 

5 

38 

18 

Community,  more  than  5,000  

14 

57 

14 

100 

Do  not  know  

5 

4 

5 

4 

Place  of  birth : 

United  States  

32 

48 

40 

87 

Elsewhere  

12 

18 

12 

35 
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TABLE  XXXVI  ( Continued ) 


Occupation : 

Farmer  

Profession  

Business  

Trade  

Aunts  employed  

Do  not  know  

Other  members  of  the  household: 
Amount  of  reading: 

“A  great  deal”  

“Occasionally”  

“Seldom”  

Do  not  know  

Type  of  reading: 

Modern  fiction,  detective  stories 

Standard  works  

Magazines,  newspapers  

Science  

Foreign  literature  

Fine  arts  

History  and  social  studies  

Poetry,  biography  

Church,  religion,  Bible  

Do  not  know  


Paired  Group  Totals 


Low 

High 

Low 

High 

4 

I 

4 

2 

9 

7 

1 1 

17 

7 

20 

8 

40 

8 

5 

10 

15 

6 

13 

8 

33 

2 

I 

6 

5 

6 

I 

3 

3 

i 

3 

I 

6 

i 

I 

3 

I 

4 

2 

2 

2 

I 

7 

2 

8 

5 

2 

I 

2 

i 

2 

2 

i 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 


I 


TABLE  XXXVII 
Special  Group:  Siblings 


Special  interests: 

Church,  religion,  Bible,  charity 

Home,  family  

Sports,  social  life,  clubs  

Music,  theater,  art  

Reading,  writing  

Nature  lore,  handcrafts  

Business,  finance,  current  affairs 

Science,  invention  

Conversation : 

Church,  religion,  Bible,  charity 

Home,  family  

Sports,  social  life,  clubs  

Music,  theater,  art  

Reading,  writing  

Nature  lore,  handcrafts  

Business,  finance,  current  affairs 
Science,  invention  


Paired 

Group 

T otals 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

I 

I 

3 

6 

3 

7 

7 

7 

10 

7 

13 

2 

5 

2 

5 

I 

i 

2 

i 

10 

10 

3 

i 

I 

3 

5 

I 

5 

5 

2 

I 

2 

2 

2 

I 

3 

2 

3 

4 

I 

4 

6 

I 

I 
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TABLE  XXXVII  ( Continued ) 


Paired  Group 
Low  High 


Leisure  activities: 


Totals 
Low  High 


Clubs,  politics,  social  life  

4 

3 

4 

5 

Church,  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A 

5 

5 

2 

Reading  

15 

7 

17 

17 

Sports  

9 

1 1 

II 

18 

Music,  theater,  art  

3 

4 

Science,  mechanics  

I 

I 

Study  

2 

4 

3 

7 

Type  of  reading: 

Modem  fiction  

14 

8 

l6 

19 

Standard  works  

6 

5 

6 

12 

Detective  stories  

4 

5 

5 

10 

Magazines  

l6 

12 

18 

23 

Newspapers  

l6 

7 

18 

14 

Scientific  studies  

6 

3 

6 

7 

Fine  arts  

1 

2 

I 

5 

Foreign  literature  

3 

3 

Poetry  

2 

6 

2 

10 

Children’s  books,  adventure  

I 

2 

History,  social  studies  

Facts  learned  from  Siblings: 

Science  

I 

2 

1 

4 

Foreign  literature  

I 

I 

I 

2 

Fine  arts  

I 

1 

I 

History  and  social  studies  

2 

‘ ‘ General  information  ” 

2 

2 

TABLE  XXXVIII 
Special  Group:  Parents 


Residence : 

Father: 

Community,  less  than  5,000  . 
Community,  more  than  5,000 

Do  not  know  

Mother: 

Community,  less  than  5,000  . 
Community,  more  than  5,000 
Country  of  birth : 

Father: 

United  States  

Elsewhere  

Mother: 

United  States  

Elsewhere  


Paired  Group 
Low  High 


1 2 

8 7 


3 1 

6 8 


6 7 

3 2 

7 6 

2 3 


Totals 
Low  High 


1 7 

8 11 


4 4 

6 14 


7 13 

3 5 

8 12 

2 6 
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TABLE  XXXVIII  ( Continued ) 


Paired  Group 
Low  High 


Schooling: 

Father: 

Not  completed  high  school  3 5 

Graduated,  H.  S.;  beyond  5 3 

Took  special  training  2 3 

Do  not  know  1 1 

Mother: 

Not  completed  high  school  5 3 

Graduated,  H.  S.;  beyond  4 5 

Took  special  training  2 2 

Do  not  know  1 

Occupation: 

Farming  

Profession  2 5 

Business  5 6 

Trade  3 3 

Mothers  gainfully  employed  1 5 

Interests: 

Church,  religion,  Bible,  charity  3 2 

Home,  family  6 2 

Sports,  social  life,  clubs  1 5 

Music,  art,  theater  1 7 

Reading,  writing  2 7 

Nature  lore,  handcrafts  1 1 

Business,  finance  1 2 

Education,  travel  3 

Science,  history,  inventions  2 1 

Current  events,  politics  3 

Conversation : 

Church,  religion,  Bible,  charity  2 

Home,  family  2 1 

Sports,  social  life,  clubs  2 3 

Music,  art,  theater  1 5 

Reading,  writing  5 

Nature  lore,  handcrafts  

Current  events,  politics  7 6 

Business,  finance  1 1 

Education,  travel  1 

Science,  history,  invention  1 

Friends : 

Father: 

Many  close  friends  8 3 

A few  close  friends  1 6 

Mother: 

Many  close  friends  6 5 

A few  close  friends  2 3 

None  1 

Deceased;  do  not  know 


Totals 
Low  High 


3 9 

5 8 

2 7 

2 1 

5 6 

5 10 

2 3 

2 


3 10 

5 14 

4 4 

2 10 

3 7 

6 7 

2 10 

1 1 1 

2 13 

1 4 

1 4 
4 

3 4 
7 

2 1 

3 4 

3 5 

1 7 

11 

1 

7 16 

1 5 

2 

4 


8 8 

2 10 

6 7 

3 10 


1 


1 
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TABLE  XXXVIII  ( Continued ) 


Paired  Group 
Low  High 


Associated  with  friends  in: 

Father: 

Business  6 5 

Church  5 2 

Clubs,  sports  2 4 

Common  interests:  art,  literature 1 

Mother: 

Business  1 

Church  4 5 

Clubs,  social  life  4 3 

As  neighbors,  old  school  friends  2 


Totals 
Low  High 


6 13 

5 7 

3 7 

1 1 


5 8 

5 7 

4 


TABLE  XXXIX 

Special  Group:  Home  Background 


Paired  Group 
Low  High 


Size  of  community: 

Less  than  5,000  population  3 1 

More  than  5,000  population  6 8 

Family  has  spent  in  one  community: 

All  life  7 4 

Many  years  1 4 

A few  years  1 

Moved  often  1 

Contacts  with  neighbors : 

Casual  7 6 

Intimate  2 2 

None  1 

“Does  your  attitude  differ  from  that  of  your 
parents  in  regard  to  religion?” 

No  2 2 

Yes  2 

In  some  respects  7 5 

“Do  your  religious  practices  differ  from  those  of 
your  parents?” 

No  5 3 

Yes  1 

In  some  respects  4 5 

Embarrassment  felt,  taking  friends  to  home: 

Sometimes  3 

Never  9 6 


Totals 
Low  High 

4 1 

6 17 

8 6 

1 6 

1 

6 

8 12 

2 5 


3 5 

5 

7 8 


6 6 

4 

4 8 

4 

10  14 


students  as  well  as  for  the  paired  group.  Discussion,  however,  is 
focused  upon  the  data  of  the  students  making  identical  Otis 
scores. 
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TABLE  XL 

Special  Group:  Schooling 


Reasons  for  liking  certain  subjects: 

“Just  like,”  enjoy  it  

Practical  value 

Have  ability  for  it,  understand  it 

“Interesting”  

Interested  in  people  

Want  the  cultural  values  

Like  all  subjects  

Attending  college  because  of: 

Parents’  wish  

Vocational  preparation 

Desire  for  a “Liberal  Education”  . . 
The  prestige  of  a college  degree  .... 

Athletics  

‘ 1 Foregone  conclusion  ” 

Interest  in  a certain  subject  

Major  subjects: 

English,  journalism  

Science,  mathematics  

French  

Music  

History,  sociology  

Education  

English,  French,  secondary  education 

Library  science  

None  

Number  of  courses  in  certain  fields: 
High  school: 

Science  

Mathematics  

Modern  languages  

Ancient  languages  

English  

Art,  music  

History,  social  studies  

Commercial  work  

Home  economics,  arts  and  crafts  . 
Philosophy,  religion,  orientation  . . 

Physical  education  

College: 

Science  

Mathematics  

Modern  languages  

Ancient  languages  

English  

Art,  music  

History,  social  studies  

Commercial  work  

Home  economics,  arts  and  crafts  . 
Philosophy,  religion,  orientation  . . 

Physical  education  

Education  


Paired  Group  Totals 
Low  High  Low  High 


2 

i 

3 

I 

I 

i 

I 

I 

i 

2 

I 

i 

i 

5 

3 

I 

i 

I 

i 

5 

4 

5 

9 

3 

6 

4 

IO 

3 

7 

3 

15 

2 

4 

i 

I 

i 

4 

3 

5 

3 

9 

2 

3 

2 

i 

I 

I 

2 

I 

4 

I 

I 

i 

I 

I 

I 

i 

23 

18 

28 

34 

37 

29 

41 

56 

15 

26 

17 

47 

21 

36 

23 

68 

38 

40 

42 

74 

8 

13 

12 

21 

33 

28 

39 

53 

3 

3 

3 

7 

7 

6 

2 

4 

8 

4 

8 

37 

35 

45 

66 

12 

8 

12 

17 

20 

38 

20 

80 

7 

19 

54 

56 

58 

114 

20 

7 

20 

13 

29 

40 

33 

80 

12 

12 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

21 

23 

33 

27 

6i 

18 

7 

19 

11 
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TABLE  XLI 

Special  Group:  Leisure  Activities 


Paired  Group 

Totals 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Extra-curricular  activities: 

Literary  

12 

16 

15 

33 

Social  

4 

1 

4 

3 

Athletics  

5 

2 

6 

9 

Student  organizations  

...  19 

18 

21 

36 

Favorite  Pastimes: 

Dancing  

7 

5 

8 

14 

Playing  bridge  

3 

5 

4 

9 

Attending  concerts  

8 

5 

8 

12 

Attending  theater  

8 

8 

9 

17 

Taking  part  in  student  activities  

9 

5 

9 

9 

“Tinkering,”  mechanical  things  

2 

1 

2 

2 

Talking  with  friends  own  age  

8 

5 

9 

12 

Talking  with  older  people  

I 

5 

1 

10 

Taking  part  in  athletics  

2 

2 

2 

7 

Taking  part  in  dramatics  

2 

5 

3 

8 

Reading  

9 

9 

10 

18 

Hobbies : 

Sports  

2 

2 

5 

Reading,  writing,  dramatics  

3 

7 

3 

15 

Music,  art  work  

Handcrafts  

2 

6 

2 

Social  activities  

I 

3 

“ Collecting  things  ” 

...  I 

I 

I 

5 

No  hobbies  

6 

4 

7 

5 

Interest  in  friends  based  on: 

Similar  taste:  reading,  music,  study,  art  . . . 

8 

9 

8 

18 

Personality,  appearance  

2 

2 

Attitudes,  beliefs,  experiences  

2 

5 

Recreation,  social  life  

3 

2 

3 

2 

Interests  of  high  school  friends: 

Extra-curricular  activities  

. . . . 1 

I 

1 

Sports  

3 

2 

3 

5 

Reading,  writing,  debating  

4 

8 

Social  life  

. . . . 2 

4 

2 

7 

Dramatics,  art  work,  music  

. . . . I 

2 

I 

7 

School  work  

Had  no  real  friends  

2 

4 

1 

Interests  of  college  friends: 

Extra-curricular  activities  

3 

3 

2 

Sports  

. . . . 2 

I 

2 

1 

Reading,  writing,  debating,  dramatics  .... 

. . . . I 

4 

I 

9 

Social  life  

Church,  religion  

4 

8 

1 

School  work  

. . . . I 

2 

1 

4 

Music,  art,  theater  

Had  no  real  friends  

3 

7 

1 

Trips  enjoyed  because  of: 

Adventure  

3 

6 

3 

13 
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TABLE  XLI  ( Continued ) 


Paired  Group 

T otals 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Interest  in  seeing  new  people  

7 

7 

7 

14 

Interest  in  seeing  new  places  

8 

8 

9 

17 

Escape  from  monotony  at  home  

1 

3 

1 

3 

Prestige  from  travel  

4 

5 

Wanted  to  see  works  of  art  

1 

3 

1 

5 

Interested  in  famous  buildings  

3 

3 

4 

5 

Business  advantages,  friends  went  

I 

2 

1 

2 

Taste  for  poetry: 

Like  it  

6 

4 

6 

12 

Do  not  like  it  

1 

I 

1 

Like  it,  but  seldom  read  it  

9 

2 

9 

3 

Wrote  it  in  high  school  

2 

4 

Write  it  now  

2 

3 

Original  stories:  Writing: 

Yes,  have  written  them  

3 

2 

3 

5 

Never  have  written  them  

5 

I 

6 

3 

Have  written  a few  

I 

5 

1 

9 

Concerts  attended: 

Frequently  

3 

3 

3 

7 

Occasionally  

6 

4 

7 

8 

Seldom  

1 

2 

N ever  

I 

1 

Favorite  artist: 

Popular  contemporary  

2 

2 

2 

3 

19th  century 

2 

4 

Old  masters  

3 

5 

Have  no  favorite  

7 

3 

8 

7 

Favorite  author: 

Contemporary  American  

1 

3 

Contemporary  foreign  

Standard  

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

No  favorite 

7 

5 

8 

6 

Favorite  composer: 

Popular  modern  

1 

2 

1 

4 

Modern  

1 

I 

1 

Classic  

3 

7 

Have  no  favorite  

7 

4 

8 

6 

Favorite  style  of  architecture: 

Gothic  

2 

2 

2 

3 

Norman  

1 

1 

Greek  

2 

3 

Modernistic  

Colonial  

Have  no  favorite  style  

7 

4 

8 

2 

1 

8 
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TABLE  XLII 

Special  Group:  Specific  Sources  of  Information 


Paired  Group 
Low  High 


1.  “Where  did  you  get  your  information  about 

science?” 

Mostly  from  school  2 

Didn’t  like  science  4 

Like  science  

Reading,  radio  8 6 

Games,  trips,  visits  1 

Friends,  contacts  1 2 

Family  contacts  9 7 

2.  “Where  did  you  get  your  information  about 

foreign  literature?” 

All  or  mostly  from  school 6 1 

Don’t  like  languages  

Family  contacts,  homes  4 

Contacts  with  friends  1 1 

Reading  4 

3.  “Where  did  you  get  your  information  about 

fine  arts?  ” 

All  or  mostly  from  school 

Family  contacts,  home  2 1 

Friends  2 5 

Reading,  travel  3 

Radio,  victrola,  concerts  1 1 

Museums  7 23 

Pictures:  in  home  or  home  of  friends  5 

Music  lessons: 

Learned  of  lives  of  composers  1 3 

Harmony,  theory,  opera  stories  1 

Nothing  but  techniques  8 4 

Concerts,  regular  attendance,  season  6 6 

4.  “Where  did  you  get  your  information  about 

history  and  the  social  studies?” 

Disliked  it  1 

Read  historical  novels  5 7 

Other  reading  3 6 

Family  contacts,  discussions  6 5 

Contacts  with  friends  3 2 


T otals 
Low  High 


1 2 

5 

1 

8 11 

1 1 

1 5 

9 9 


6 1 

1 

7 

1 2 

1 1 


1 1 

2 4 

5 6 

3 7 

1 7 

7 40 

21 

1 10 

2 

9 5 

6 8 


2 

5 13 

4 16 

7 18 

3 3 


Discussion 


Many  of  the  same  factors  which  differentiate  the  low  from  the 
high  score  groups  appear  again  when  the  students  are  paired  on 
the  basis  of  intelligence  scores.  If  these  same  tendencies,  found 
in  the  larger  group  which  was  divided  on  the  basis  of  “general 
culture”  scores,  persist  when  the  intelligence  score  is  kept  constant, 
the  results  would  seem  to  give  weight  to  the  argument  that  the 
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TABLE  XLIII 

Special  Group:  Miscellaneous  Sources  of  Information 


Paired  Group 
Low  High 


1.  “How  did  you  spend  your  time  after  school 

when  in  high  school?” 

Sports,  extra-curricular  activities  6 5 

Movies  7 7 

Read  3 

Helped  at  home  2 3 

Practiced  1 1 

2.  “How  did  you  spend  your  evenings?” 

Studied,  read  7 5 

Movies,  lectures,  played  the  radio  2 

Visited,  clubs,  social  activities  1 

3.  “What  trips  have  been  of  particular  interest 

and  value?” 

Philadelphia  2 1 

Washington,  D.  C 6 3 

New  York  City  5 6 

Chicago,  Boston,  other  large  cities  4 

Western  states  1 

New  England,  Canada  1 

Central  America  1 

Europe  1 

Around  the  world  

Historic  places  in  the  United  States  4 1 

4.  ‘ ‘ Have  you  learned  anything  from  the  movies?  ’ ’ 

News  1 

History,  travel  2 2 

Nothing  4 3 

5.  "Have  you  learned  anything  from  cross-word 

puzzles?” 

New  words  6 4 

Some  “queer  words,”  few  odd  words  

Nothing  1 3 

6.  Reading: 

Very  little,  never  had  time  4 

Much,  “almost  incessantly,”  “all  I could  get 

hands  on,  never  remember  learning  ” ..2  4 

Library,  every  week  or  two  5 3 

Library,  every  month  or  two,  irregular  ....  1 1 

Many  books  at  home  2 


T otals 
Low  High 


6 15 

8 14 

7 

2 5 

1 1 

8 11 

6 
6 


2 4 

6 8 

5 11 

5 

3 
7 
1 

4 
1 

5 5 

1 2 

2 6 

5 7 


6 9 

1 

1 6 

4 

2 10 

5 8 

1 1 

5 


differentiating  factors  found  in  the  entire  group  are  related  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  information  called  for  in  the  “general  culture” 
test. 


Background  Factors 

Size  of  Community.  The  size  of  the  community  in  which  the 
students’  grandparents  lived  follows  the  same  general  tendency  in 
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this  special  group  as  was  the  case  in  the  two  groups  of  50  low 
score  and  50  high  score  students.  More  than  four  times  as  many 
low  score  as  high  score  students  report  grandparents  from  rural 
communities,  while  more  than  twice  as  many  high  score  as  low 
score  students  report  grandparents  from  larger  urban  sections. 

The  same  tendency  appears  in  the  data  describing  the  residence 
of  uncles  and  aunts.  Six  tirnes  as  many  uncles  and  aunts  living 
in  rural  sections  are  reported  by  the  low  score  as  by  the  high  score 
students ; and  four  times  as  many  uncles  and  aunts  living  in  larger 
urban  communities  are  reported  by  the  high  score  as  by  the  low 
score  students. 

The  number  of  parents  and  of  students  is  smaller  than  the 
number  of  uncles  and  aunts  and  the  same  proportionate  differences 
do  not  appear  with  regard  to  home  communities.  General  evi- 
dence remains,  however,  to  support  the  inferences  drawn  from  the 
data  of  the  entire  group  of  fifty  low  score  and  fifty  high  score 
cases:  namely,  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  rural  background, 
the  lower  the  “general  culture’’  test  score. 

Country  of  Birth.  The  number  of  American-born  grandparents 
of  the  low  score  students  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  number 
of  native-born  grandparents  of  the  high  score  group.  The  num- 
ber of  foreign-born  grandparents  of  the  high  score  group  is  larger 
than  the  number  of  foreign-born  grandparents  of  the  low  score 
students.  The  same  situation  does  not  appear  for  uncles,  aunts, 
and  parents.  The  fact,  however,  that  it  persists  in  the  data  of 
this  small  group  of  grandparents  indicates  the  tendency  toward 
foreign-born  ancestry  on  the  part  of  the  high  score  students  and 
American-born  antecedents  on  the  part  of  low  score  students.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  selective  factors  undoubtedly  enter  in, 
resulting  in  the  foreign  group  being  relatively  superior  to  the 
American-born  group.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  also,  foreign- 
residence  may  suggest  a source  of  cultural  information  not  char- 
acteristic of  the  American-born  background. 

Schooling.  A slightly  greater  number  of  grandparents  of  the 
nine  low  score  than  of  the  nine  high  score  students  did  not  com- 
plete high  school.  No  large  differences  appear  in  the  case  of  other 
relatives. 

Occupations.  A greater  participation  in  farming  does  not  ap- 
pear among  the  grandparents  of  the  low  score  group  of  nine,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  larger  group  of  fifty.  However,  nearly  three 
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times  as  many  uncles  of  the  nine  high  score  students  are  engaged 
in  business  as  are  the  uncles  of  the  nine  low  score  students.  Con- 
sistent with  the  previous  findings  also,  decided  majorities  of  aunts 
and  mothers  of  the  high  score  group  are  gainfully  employed. 

Interests,  Conversation,  Leisure  Activities.  The  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  low  score  students  to  report  more  reading  of  “other 
members  of  the  household”  appears  in  the  paired  group.  More 
than  three  times  as  many  low  score  as  high  score  students  report 
that  their  parents  prefer  “many  close  friends.”  The  parents  of 
the  high  score  students  prefer  “a  few  close  friends.”  Other 
similarities  to  the  larger  group  of  parents  appear  in  the  interests 
reported.  The  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  high  score  students  are 
interested  in  music,  art,  the  theatre,  reading,  and  writing  to  a 
considerably  greater  extent  than  are  the  parents  of  the  low  score 
students.  These  tendencies  resemble  those  found  in  the  larger 
group. 

Twice  as  many  of  the  low  score  as  of  the  high  score  group 
report  reading  as  a leisure  activity  of  brothers  and  sisters.  This 
same  group,  however,  reports  reading  newspapers  and  modern 
fiction  to  a large  extent.  Such  reading  would  not  offer  many 
sources  of  “general  cultural”  information.  Ten  siblings  of  the 
low  score  group  are  reported  to  be  interested  in  business,  finance, 
and  current  events,  while  none  of  the  high  score  students  mentions 
these  topics  as  interests  of  brothers  and  sisters.  Interest  of  these 
kinds  would  not  contribute  information  in  the  fields  of  the  “gen- 
eral culture”  test. 

The  Students 

Schooling.  No  marked  differences  appear  in  the  paired  group 
concerning  their  reasons  for  liking  or  disliking  certain  school  sub- 
jects, for  attending  college,  or  for  choosing  major  courses.  Many 
more  language  courses  were  taken  by  the  nine  high  score  students, 
however,  both  in  high  school  and  in  college.  Such  courses  might 
contribute  information  called  for  by  the  foreign  language  section 
of  the  general  culture  test.  This  high  score  group  also  took  more 
courses  in  English,  while  the  low  score  students  took  commercial 
work,  home  economics,  and  arts  and  crafts  to  a greater  extent 
both  in  high  school  and  in  college.  The  data  presented  in  Chapter 
IV  indicate  that  taking  more  science  courses  had  not  assured  the 
low  score  group  of  an  extensive  knowledge  in  that  field.  The 
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high  score  students  may  not  have  learned  more  about  foreign 
literature  from  taking  extensive  school  work  in  that  field,  but 
they  may  have  taken  more  courses  in  that  field  because  of  a 
greater  general  interest  in  it. 

Leisure  Activities.  No  single  items  differentiate  the  two  groups 
conspicuously  with  regard  to  extra-curricular  activities,  pastimes, 
friendships,  and  trips,  but  the  tendency  again  appears  for  the  high 
score  students  to  follow  hobbies  of  reading,  writing,  and  dramatic 
work.  All  of  the  nine  low  score  students  say  that  they  like  poetry 
but  seldom  read  it,  while  four  of  the  high  score  group  either  wrote 
it  in  high  school  or  after  attending  college.  It  is  possible  that  this 
creative  inclination,  as  has  been  indicated,  might  sharpen  observa- 
tion and  increase  the  acquisition  of  information  from  daily  ex- 
periences. 

Two-thirds  of  the  nine  low  score  students  report  that  most  of 
their  information  about  foreign  literature  has  come  from  school 
work.  As  indicated  in  Chapter  VI,  the  low  score  students  tend  to 
rely  upon  school  as  a main  source  of  “general  cultural”  informa- 
tion. It  is  significant  that  this  group  to  a greater  extent  than  the 
high  score  group,  consistently  attributes  the  acquisition  of  its 
“general  cultural”  knowledge  to  school. 

More  than  three  times  as  many  visits  to  museums  are  cited  by 
the  high  score  as  by  the  low  score  group  as  definite  sources  of 
information  in  the  field  of  the  “general  culture”  test.  This  item, 
is,  no  doubt,  related  to  the  more  extensive  travel  of  this  group. 
Thirteen  of  the  18  high  score  students  in  the  overlapping  group 
of  28,  including  three  of  the  nine  paired  students,  report  trips 
taken  outside  of  the  United  States.  Since  these  high  score 
students  made  Otis  scores  similar  to  those  of  the  students  of  the 
low  score  group,  it  is  safe  to  suppose  that  the  benefits  of  travel 
have  added  to  their  fund  of  information  along  the  lines  of  the 
“general  culture”  test. 

General  Patterns 

When  the  intelligence  scores  of  the  two  groups  remain  constant, 
the  students  making  high  “general  culture”  scores  continue  to  be 
characterized  by  an  urban  background,  foreign  ancestry,  the  gain- 
ful employment  of  women  members  of  the  family,  home  interests 
in  “cultural”  subjects,  foreign  travel,  and  recognition  of  sources 
of  “cultural”  information  other  than  school.  The  low  score 
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students  tend  to  come  from  rural  backgrounds,  to  have  American 
ancestry,  family  interests  centered  in  daily  affairs,  and  to  depend 
upon  school  largely  for  their  “general  cultural”  information. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  has  been  to  locate  those  factors 
which  continue  to  differentiate  the  low  score  from  the  high  score 
students  when  the  intelligence  scores  remain  constant.  Such 
factors  may  he  associated  with  intelligence,  but  the  data  indicate 
that  they  are  not  solely  dependent  upon  intelligence  for  their 
presence. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  in 
cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  College  Presidents'  Association 
and  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  gave  a series  of 
tests  to  college  sophomores  in  May  of  1930.  Included  among  these 
tests  was  a “general  culture’’  examination  in  the  fields  of  science, 
foreign  literature,  fine  arts,  and  history  and  the  social  studies. 

Of  the  5,748  students  taking  the  “general  culture”  test,  fifty 
women  making  low  scores  and  fifty  women  making  high  scores 
were  selected  for  special  study.  As  the  correlations  between  the 
scores  on  the  different  sections  of  the  “general  culture"  test  and 
the  Otis  intelligence  test  centered  around  .50,  and  as  28  of  the  100 
students  making  extreme  scores  on  the  “general  culture"  test 
made  overlapping  Otis  scores,  it  appeared  that  factors  other  than 
native  ability  had  entered  into  the  acquisition  of  the  information 
called  for  by  the  “general  culture"  test. 

The  home  and  family  background,  school  history,  leisure  activi- 
ties, and  specific  sources  of  information  given  by  the  students 
were  studied.  Data  were  obtained  from  the  100  cases  through 
questionnaires  and  personal  interviews.  School  records  were  se- 
cured and  conferences  concerning  the  students  were  held  with 
school  officers.  The  data  were  so  arranged  that  the  findings  for 
the  low  score  group  and  the  high  score  group  might  be  compared. 
Certain  items  showed  a statistically  significant  difference  between 
the  two  groups. 

The  findings  indicate  that: 

1.  The  students  making  low  scores  on  the  “general  culture"  test 
tend  to  come  from  rural  backgrounds,  while  the  students  making 
high  scores  tend  to  have  an  urban  background. 

2.  There  is  a tendency  for  the  ancestors  and  relatives  of  the 
low  score  students  to  be  American  born  and  those  of  the  high 
score  group  to  be  foreign  born. 
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3.  The  relatives  and  ancestors  of  the  low  score  students  did  not 
attain  as  high  an  educational  level  as  did  the  relatives  and  ancestors 
of  the  high  score  group. 

4.  More  women  in  the  families  of  the  high  score  students  were 
gainfully  employed  than  were  the  women  in  the  families  of  the 
low  score  students. 

5.  The  grandfathers,  uncles,  and  fathers  of  the  low  score  group 
engaged  in  farming  to  a greater  extent  than  did  the  grandfathers, 
uncles,  and  fathers  of  the  high  score  students.  The  men  in  the 
families  of  the  high  score  students  engaged  in  business  and  the 
professions  to  a greater  extent  than  did  those  of  the  low  score 
students. 

6.  The  interests  and  topics  of  conversation  of  the  members  of 
the  families  of  the  low  score  students  tended  to  center  about  their 
work  and  current  affairs,  while  the  interests,  topics  of  conversa- 
tion and  reading  of  the  families  of  the  high  score  students  were 
related  to  the  fields  of  general  culture. 

7.  The  high  score  students  reported  more  distinguished  rela- 
tives than  did  the  low  score  students.  The  fathers  of  the  high 
score  students  were  distinguished  in  the  fields  of  literature  and 
science. 

8.  The  parents  of  the  high  score  students  preferred  a few  close 
friends,  while  the  parents  of  the  low  score  students  preferred  many 
close  friends. 

9.  The  high  score  students  learned  more  science,  fine  arts,  and 
history  and  social  studies  from  their  parents  than  did  the  low  score 
students. 

10.  The  low  score  students  tend  to  have  more  intimate  neighbor- 
hood contacts,  to  remain  in  one  community,  and  to  follow  the 
beliefs  of  their  parents  in  religious  matters. 

11.  The  high  score  students  have  consistently  higher  high  school 
and  college  marks  than  the  low  score  students. 

12.  The  low  score  students  tend  to  take  many  courses  in  science, 
fine  arts,  commercial  and  educational  subjects,  while  the  high 
score  students  take  a larger  number  of  courses  in  foreign  lan- 
guages and  English. 

13.  The  high  score  students  receive  scholastic  honors  and  come 
to  college  because  it  has  been  a “foregone  conclusion”.  The  low 
score  students  do  not  indicate  definite  reasons  for  preferring  cer- 
tain subjects  at  school. 
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14.  The  low  score  students  take  part  in  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties of  a musical  character,  while  the  high  score  students  to  a 
greater  extent  take  part  in  extra-curricular  activities  of  a literary 
type.  The  high  score  group  have  hobbies  related  to  music  and 
art. 

15.  A considerable  number  of  high  score  students  write  poetry 
and  original  stories. 

16.  The  high  school  and  college  friends  of  the  high  score 
students  are  interested  in  “cultural”  subjects  and  social  life.  The 
low  score  students  do  not  feel  embarrassed  about  taking  their 
friends  into  their  homes. 

17.  The  high  score  students  have  traveled  extensively  outside 
of  the  United  States.  The  low  score  students  never  have  done  so, 
but  they  have  visited  historic  places  of  interest  in  this  country. 
The  high  score  students  enjoy  travel  because  of  adventure  and 
escape  from  monotony  at  home. 

18.  The  high  score  students  read  extensively.  They  report 
three  times  as  many  facts  learned  from  reading  and  twice  as  much 
use  of  the  public  library  as  do  the  low  score  students. 

19.  The  low  score  students  report  that  the  greater  part  of  their 
information  in  the  fields  of  “general  culture”  has  been  acquired  at 
school.  They  learned  nothing  but  techniques  from  music  lessons, 
remember  no  copies  of  famous  paintings,  do  not  attend  concerts, 
and  read  very  little. 

20.  The  high  score  students  to  a greater  extent  than  the  low 
score  students  have  favorite  artists,  authors,  composers,  and  types 
of  architecture. 

21.  The  high  score  students  report  learnings  from  such  inci- 
dental sources  as  the  movies,  cross-word  puzzles,  family,  and 
friends. 

22.  Case  studies  indicate  special  factors  which  seem  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  acquisition  of  “general  cultural”  information.  Such 
factors  are : great  assiduity  in  learning,  rich  environmental  experi- 
ences, information  acquired  apparently  as  a compensation  for  dis- 
appointment in  other  pursuits,  rich  environment  with  high 
intelligence,  and  concentration  upon  school  work  as  a source  of 
“cultural”  knowledge. 

23.  When  the  Otis  scores  are  kept  constant,  the  following 
items  persist  as  differentiating  the  low  score  from  the  high  score 
students : 
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a.  The  background  of  the  high  score  students  tends  to  be 
urban,  of  foreign  ancestry,  and  of  higher  educational  level 
than  that  of  the  low  score  group.  The  men  of  the  family 
engage  in  business,  and  the  women  are  gainfully  employed. 
The  conversation,  interests,  and  leisure  activities  of  the 
families  of  the  high  score  students  follow  the  lines  of 
“general  culture,”  while  those  of  the  low  score  students 
tend  to  be  centered  in  business  and  daily  affairs. 

b.  The  high  score  students  take  more  language  courses  in 
high  school  and  college.  The  low  score  students  take  more 
commercial  work,  home  economics,  and  arts  and  crafts 
courses. 

c.  The  high  score  students  travel  and  engage  in  leisure  activi- 
ties related  to  the  field  of  “general  culture.”  The  low 
score  students  tend  to  rely  upon  school  as  their  chief 
source  of  information  in  the  fields  of  “general  culture.” 

Although  the  above  items  show  a statistically  significant  differ- 
ence between  the  two  groups  of  students,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that 
other  items,  which  do  not  give  a critical  ratio  of  4.0  or  more,  are 
not  related  also  to  the  acquisition  of  “cultural”  information.  With 
a large  number  of  cases,  items,  which  in  the  present  study  only 
slightly  differentiate  the  low  score  from  the  high  score  students, 
might  prove  to  be  definitely  significant. 

Characteristic  Patterns  of  Lozv  Score  and  High  Score  Students 

The  data  indicate  certain  characteristic  patterns  of  the  students 
making  the  low  scores  and  those  making  the  high  scores  on  the 
“general  culture”  test. 

The  low  score  students  tend  to  come  from  rural  backgrounds, 
of  American-born  ancestry,  and  they  have  relatives  who  leave 
school  before  high  school  graduation.  The  men  of  the  family  tend 
to  engage  in  farming.  The  family  interests,  topics  of  conversa- 
tion, and  recreational  activities  center  about  their  work.  The 
parents  of  the  students  have  many  close  friends.  They  tend  to 
live  in  one  community  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  They 
visit  historical  places  in  the  United  States,  but  do  not  travel  abroad. 
The  students  tend  to  agree  with  their  parents  in  religious  matters. 
They  do  not  feel  embarrassed  about  taking  their  friends  into  their 
homes.  At  school  they  take  courses  in  science,  fine  arts,  com- 
mercial and  educational  work.  They  engage  in  extra-curricular 
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activities  of  a musical  character.  They  read  very  little  and  rely 
upon  school  work  as  their  chief  source  of  “general  cultural”  infor- 
mation. They  do  not  learn  anything  but  techniques  from  music 
lessons,  remember  no  famous  paintings,  and  do  not  attend  concerts. 

The  high  score  students  tend  to  come  from  urban  backgrounds, 
are  of  foreign-born  ancestry,  and  their  relatives  remain  in  school 
until  the  completion  of  high  school  and  for  further  training.  The 
men  of  the  family  tend  to  engage  in  the  professions  and  business. 
The  women  of  the  family  are  gainfully  employed.  The  family 
interests,  topics  of  conversation,  and  recreational  activities  follow 
the  lines  of  “general  culture.”  The  students  report  distinguished 
relatives  and  literary  and  scientific  achievements  on  the  part  of 
their  fathers.  The  parents  of  the  students  have  few  close  friends. 
The  students  have  traveled  extensively  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  They  take  English  and  foreign  language  courses  at 
school,  make  high  marks,  and  win  scholastic  and  other  school 
honors.  They  take  part  in  extra-curricular  activities  of  a literary 
character,  have  hobbies  related  to  music  and  art,  and  write  poetry 
and  original  stories.  They  read  extensively,  visit  the  library  fre- 
quently, and  learn  many  facts  from  such  incidental  sources  as 
friends,  family,  the  movies,  and  cross-word  puzzles.  They  re- 
member copies  of  famous  pictures  and  have  favorite  artists, 
authors,  composers,  and  types  of  architecture. 

The  final  feature  characterizing  the  pattern  of  the  high  score 
students  is  that  they  are  considerably  above  the  low  score  group 
with  respect  to  intelligence.  This  is  indicated  by  their  high  mean 
Otis  score,  which  was  sixteen  points  above  that  of  the  low  score 
group ; also,  by  their  academic  standing  in  college  which,  on  the 
average,  was  1.02  points  above  that  of  the  low  score  group  (about 
ten  points  on  a scale  of  100).  In  high  school  the  marks  of  the 
high  score  group,  on  the  average,  were  .7  higher  than  the  school 
grades  of  the  low  score  students. 

Discussion 

An  extremely  important  type  of  experiment  in  education  is  that 
of  studying  the  conditions  which  eventuate  in  certain  reactions  on 
the  part  of  individuals  and  groups.  Biology  makes  use  of  this 
method.  There  has  been  a great  deal  of  emphasis  recently  upon 
the  ecological  aspects  of  sociological  problems.  The  present  study 
attempts  to  describe  many  factors  in  the  lives  of  individuals  out 
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of  which  grew  a certain  result,  namely,  a high  or  a low  score  on 
a comprehensive  test  of  “general  culture.” 

It  is  evident  from  this  investigation  that  a group  of  students 
making  high  “general  culture”  scores  possesses  distinctive  charac- 
teristics. Another  group  of  students  making  low  scores  on  the 
same  test  possesses  other  distinctive  characteristics.  A much 
larger  number  of  characteristics  is,  as  far  as  this  study  shows, 
common  to  both  groups. 

The  distinctive  characteristics  of  each  group  form  a pattern 
more  or  less  interrelated.  For  example,  living  in  a rural  com- 
munity is  associated  with  farming ; this  occupation  is  associated 
with  interests  relating  to  it,  with  a local  neighborliness  and  a 
tendency  to  remain  for  some  time  in  one  community.  A rural 
background  may  limit  opportunity.  Poor  libraries  or  none  at  all, 
few  concerts,  lectures,  or  contacts  with  the  intellectual  leaders  of 
larger  centers  may  handicap  the  resident  of  the  small  community. 
Lack  of  interest  may  result  from  lack  of  opportunity. 

Another  pattern  of  more  or  less  interrelated  characteristics  is 
found  in  the  association  of  professional  pursuits  and  a high  educa- 
tional level  where  college  attendance  is  a “foregone  conclusion” 
and  reading  matter  is  abundant  in  the  home.  Extensive  reading 
tends  to  develop  preferences  for  certain  authors  and  stimulates 
interests  and  conversation  in  the  fields  of  “cultural”  subjects.  The 
selection  of  language  and  English  courses  at  school  is  associated 
with  interests  in  literary  activities  and  extensive  reading.  Urban 
residence  involves  opportunities  for  lecture  and  concert  attendance 
from  which  develop  musical  preferences.  Travel,  with  visits  to 
museums  and  art  galleries,  is  associated  with  selections  of  favorite 
artists  and  styles  of  architecture. 

These  groups  of  interrelated  factors  build  the  whole  pattern.  It 
is  not  clear  what  relation  one  factor  may  bear  to  another,  but  each 
characteristic  is  a related  part  of  the  whole. 

These  distinctive  characteristics  of  each  group  are  also  related 
to  intelligence.  It  was  found  that  items  which  differentiate  the 
low  score  from  the  high  score  students  on  the  basis  of  intelligence 
as  measured  by  the  Otis  test  also  differentiate  the  two  groups 
on  the  basis  of  “general  culture”  scores.  The  description  of  the 
high  score  group  resembles  a description  of  a group  of  gifted 
students.  The  description  of  the  low  score  group  has  many  char- 
acteristics in  common  with  the  description  of  a group  of  dull 
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students.  In  what  respects,  therefore,  does  this  investigation  differ 
from  other  studies  [31,  34,  85]  of  gifted  students?  The  following 
differences  are  suggested : 

1.  The  contrast  in  characteristics  is  made  between  two  ex- 
tremes rather  than  between  a gifted  and  an  average  group. 

2.  A more  thorough  and  detailed  analysis  is  made  of  the 
characteristics  of  these  two  groups  than  has  been  made  in 
other  studies,  to  the  wrriter’s  knowledge.  Even  if  intelli- 
gence be  an  unimportant  factor  in  the  scores  made  on  the 
test  of  “general  culture,”  the  study  is  still  interesting  in 
describing  in  greater  detail  than  has  been  given  previously, 
the  characteristics  of  a certain  gifted  group. 

3.  Some  evidence  is  presented  to  show  that,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  intelligence  seems  to  be  not  a factor  basic  to,  but 
related  to,  scores  on  a comprehensive  test  of  “cultural” 
knowledge.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  ascendent  point  of 
view  of  intelligence  as  a product  of  both  heredity  and  en- 
vironment, nature  and  nurture. 

In  addition,  and  this  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  investi- 
gation, the  general  educative  factors  which  may  enter  into  the  ac- 
quisition of  information  have  been  surveyed.  It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  factors  other  than  those  in  school  contribute  to  an 
individual’s  fund  of  information.  The  present  investigation  is  a 
preliminary  survey  of  this  area  of  non-school  educative  experi- 
ences. Isolating  tentatively  the  factors,  which  seem  to  contribute 
in  the  largest  degree  to  the  acquisition  of  information  in  the  four 
major  fields,  is  an  important  first  step  in  a series  of  more  intensive 
studies  of  these  factors  in  relation  to  different  levels  of  intelli- 
gence, different  fields  of  knowledge,  and  different  types  of  school 
instruction. 

In  all  organisms  the  potentialities  of  development  are  far 
greater  than  the  actualities.  Relatively  poor  inheritance  with  ex- 
ceptional environmental  conditions  has  been  known  to  produce 
better  results  than  good  inheritance  with  poor  conditions.  Infor- 
mation such  as  that  called  for  on  the  test  studied  need  not  be 
limited  to  the  so-called  gifted  student. 

Inferences  Regarding  Educational  Theory  and  Practice 

All  educational  institutions  wish  to  elevate  the  level  of  “culture” 
among  their  students.  Some  of  them  try  consciously  to  attain 
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this  end  through  courses  of  study.  Progressive  institutions  see 
the  educative  possibilities  in  every  aspect  of  college  life.  The 
present  investigation  by  its  very  nature  could  not  trace  the  acquisi- 
tion of  “culture"  to  school  sources.  Many  non-school  sources  of 
information  in  four  fields  of  knowledge,  however,  have  been  de- 
tected and  quantified. 

If  society  wishes  to  increase  acquaintance  in  the  population  with 
the  accumulated  information  of  the  past,  it  must  consider  provid- 
ing stimuli  that  will  affect  the  home.  The  persons  here  studied 
testified  that  many  influences  played  upon  them  during  their  early 
childhood  before  the  school  came  into  their  lives.  This  factor  of 
home  background,  therefore,  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  the 
student’s  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  art,  literature,  etc.  No  col- 
lege can  hope  to  supply  all  of  the  deficiencies  that  come  from  an 
upbringing  in  a home  completely  void  of  cultural  influences. 

Educational  efforts  are  being  made  outside  of  traditional 
academic  institutions,  which  may  contribute  more  to  the  informa- 
tion and  appreciation  of  art,  etc.  than  the  schools  can  contribute. 
The  adult  education  movement,  the  increase  and  improvement  of 
public  libraries,  the  provision  for  art  galleries,  museums,  lectures 
and  concert  series,  and  the  organization  of  clubs  with  definite 
“cultural”  objectives  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 

Among  these  many  factors  co-operating  in  the  acquisition  of 
“cultural”  information,  those  indicated  in  the  present  investigation 
relate  in  large  extent  to  home  environment.  There  are  doubtless 
many  others  beyond  the  scope  of  the  statistical  treatment  of  the 
present  study. 

Certain  it  is  that  it  is  not  the  school  alone  which  determines  the 
cultural  attainments  of  the  individual  in  their  broad  or  narrow 
aspects.  Educators  and  parents  may  with  interest  and  profit  ex- 
amine the  results  of  this  investigation.  After  discovering  the  part 
in  the  cultural  development  of  an  individual  which  may  be  played 
by  the  various  factors  in  his  early  environment,  they  can  more  in- 
telligently direct  the  modifiable  factors  and  thus  integrate  the  non- 
school experiences  with  the  academic  experiences  of  the  individual. 
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